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Lord for his sins?” said Anselm, Abbot of Bec, who at 
that moment entered the chamber, bearing the cross in 
one hand, and upholding the host in the other, 


“ Holy father,” cried the king, turning toward him,}and, peradventure, his prayers may benefit my soul, for 


with clasped hands and streaming eyes, “what shall I 
give thee to save my soul from the pains hereafter ?” 
«“ Wretched man,” replied the abbot, “ dost thou hope 
to preserve thyself from the wrath to come through the 
Mammon of unrighteousness? 
Normandy, if thou wouldst give me thy house full of 
silver and gold to speak peace to thy guilty conscience, 
I would not do it!” 
“IT sent for you to give me absolution for my sins, not 
to increase my misery by enlarging on mine iniquities,” 
interrupted the king, angrily. “I tell you, moreover, 
that I am not worse than all these nobles here, for they 
have all shared in my crimes, and committed a huge 
stock of their own withal. ‘There is not one in presence, 
but has been guilty of sacrilege, murder, adultery and 
perjury; not to mention gluttonies, extortions, wrongs 
and robberies too numerous to be recorded—” 
“ Son,” interrupted the abbot, in his turn, “ didst thou 
send for me that thou mightest confess their sins or thine 
own?” 
«“ Father, I sent for thee that thou mightest save my 
soul.” 
“T save thy soul, thou misguided and foolish man? 
Dost thou not know that God has expressly declared, 
that no man can redeem his brother? for it cost more to 
do that—” 
“ As for the cost,” replied the king, “I told thee before 
that I was willing that thou shouldst name thine own 
price for my shrift. Ranulph Flambart, my treasurer, 
hath lately brought vast sums of silver and gold into my 
exchequer, and I will pay thee handsomely for thy trou- 
ble, if thou wilt fall to work to pray my soul speedily out 
of its woful imperilment.” 

« Aye, thou wouldst willingly barter that which can 
now profit thee nothing, as the price of thy redemption 
from the penal fire. But dost thou deem, oh vain man! 
that thy bribe will be accepted, when thou dost remember 
thee, that it is made up out of the spoils of the church ? 
Hast thou not laid thy godless clutches on abbeys, bishop- 
rics and hospital endowments, and stuffed thy collers 
with the maintenance of the poor and sick ; and to whom 
thinkest thou the things will pertain for the which thou 
hast pulled the wrath of Heaven upon thy head?” 

“T cannot exactly take upon me to say unto whom 
they will pertain,” replied the royal penitent, whose 
thoughts were somewhat unseasonably diverted from the 
state of his soul by this question ; “ but of this I am sure, 
that my brother Robert and my brother Henry, will con- 
test for them till the last gasp. Thanks to my patron 
St. Luke, they are both, at this present, occupied in 
settling their quarrels in Normandy, or I should stand a 
chance of one or other of the twain making himself 
heir, both to treasure and throne before my death.” 

“Miserable man,” said the Abbot of Bee, “ thy 
thoughts cleave to the world, and to the fruits of thy un- 
righteousness to the last; and thou wilt die in thine ini- 
quities, and perish eternally, without so much as partak- 
ing the benefits of purgatory.” 

“For the love of blessed Mary, say not so, holy father,” 
returned the king, in a fresh cestasy of terror. “ Only 
tell me what I am to do, and I will be meek and comply- 
ing in all things. Yea, I have twelve rich abbeys and 
six bishoprics in mine own hands—besides the mighty 
revenues of the archbishopric of Canterbury—” 

“Monstrous!” interrupted the abbot, with a groan of 
horror, “did ever Christian king hold such plunder in 
his grasp before 7” 

“Holy father,” cried the king, “I perceive that my 
physician, Septimus Fitz-Leech, hath fled the chamber ; 
by which token, I know that mine end is approaching.” 

“Therefore, my son, the more urgent is thy necd of 
appeasing the wrath of Heaven, by casting from thee the 
unhallowed fruits of sacrilege ;” replied Anselm. 

“ Father,” said the king, « I will make thee Archbishop 


I tell thee, William of} have observed that they have not ceased to employ them- 


no respecter of persons. The bishopric of Lincoln I will 
bestow on Robert Bloct, on condition of his returning to 
the church, and living as doth become the priesthood ; 


we have been partakers together of many evil deeds. 
The other mitres I willbestow on those five monks who 
followed you into the chamber, and on whom I have kept 
mine eye during the whole of this godly conference ; and 
selves in supplications for the good of my soul.” 
“ Thou hast well disposed of part of thine unlawful 
spoil, my son,” said the new Archbishop of Canterbury, 
“and now whiat doest thou with the twelve rich abbeys?” 
“Oh, I am sick unto death!” exclaimed the king, 
“trouble me no more, in the hour of my departure, re- 
specting them, but give me speedy shrift, for I repent me 
of all mine evil deeds, and do abhor my past life.” 
“There is a crime of thine that bids fair to bar thine 
entrance into paradise,” said a pious Saxon bishop, who 
had just then entered the royal chamber. 
“ Name it, holy father, that I may repent me of it, ere 
it be too late,” said the king. 
“You must also make amends, if you hope for par- 
don,” replied the bishop. 
«“ Alas !” said the king, “if all the sins that I have 
committed were to be brought to memory this day, and I 
called upon to provide a remedy for each and every one 
though mine age were to be lengthened out beyond that 
of Sir Methuselah, yet should I lack time for the task. 
Howbeit, speak on.” 
“Ttis of thy heinous and abominable conduct in lay- 
ing waste so large a portion of the county of South 
Hamptonshire, destroying thirty towns and villages in 
the fertile hundred of Ytew, in order to plant a forest for 
salvage beasts, wherein thou mightest pursue the godless 
diversion of the chace !” 
«“ Nay, good father,” interposed the king, with some 
vivacity, “twit me not, I pray thee, with another man’s 
sins. It was our royal father, the conqueror of these 
realms, who planted the New Forest and chace whereot 
thou speakest. Certes, I have sins enow upon my head, 
without being called on to confess those of my sire.” 
“Son,” replied the Saxon bishop, “ was it not at thy 
himself a man 


returned the bishop. 


request, and to pleasure thee, that thy sire 
of violence, and a lawless oppressor) did canse that 
mighty wrong to be committed, whereby twenty thousand 
families were rendered homeless in one day.” 

“ Holy father, pursue me not so hardly with mine ini- 
quity—I acknowledge that I was the instigator of my 
father’s sin, touching the matter of the New Forest. I 
do repent me of the same.” 

“ That doth not suffice,” responded the Saxon bishop 
Wulstan ; you must repair the wrong.” 

“ Father, I will leave it in my will that my successor 
shall do so.” 

“But how if it shall please Heaven to lengthen thy 
days?” 


of gratitude for the suggestion of a possibility that nei- 
ther he nor any one about him had ventured to hope, 
“if it is as you prophecy my good father, I will dispark 
forest and chase, restore the land to the rightful owners, 
or their heirs, and rebuild, withal, towns, villages, and 


have lost; and if I do not all this, may I meet my death 
therein.” 
Anselm, and the Saxon bishop being now perfectly 


of catholic enthusiasm, “ That if the days of the royal 
penitent were prolonged, he would be certainly added to |i 


ssors of the |< 





the glorious company of the saints and con 
Romish calendar.” 
Now it is more than probable that if the Red King had }1 


procured him the honour of canonisation, cr, at least, |i 


satisfied with their penitent, received his confession, and|same house to which belonged 
administered to him all the rites prescribed by holy mo-|willing, yea, and able, to give you six hundred marks, if 
ther church, and so devoutly did William demean him-|you will be pleased to nominate me Abbot of Bermond- 
self on this occasion, that Anselm predicted, ina transport | sey.” 


evil odour in which it is held by posterity. Be this as it 
may, those about him were exceedingly editied by the 
strict manner in which he, for the first time in his life, 
kept the Lent fast; which unwonted abstinence, most 
probably, contributed much to his recovery, more, perad- 
venture, than all the masses that were said or sung by 
the new bishops and archbishop. He abstained from the 
use of oaths and profane talk, to which he erst had been 


villanously addicted, in short, he d 


emeancd himself, in 
ill matters, like a true penitent. 
a} 

all those about him. 
all the prayers and godly staves that his little Saxon page 
‘ould teach him. Fitz-Haymon provided himself with 
a chaplain, and never sat down to meat without hearing 
Mortimer bought him a rosary, 
longer decent for a noble, belonging toa Christian king’s 
court, to be without one. ‘The Count Eustace de Bou- 
logne went duly to mass every Sunday, and high holiday, 
and confessed his sins as fast as he committed them. His 


Grantmenil took upon him to learn 


grace. deeming it no 


brother took the cowl, and was shaven a monk in the 
Abbey of Glastonbury,—and Ufford married his concu- 





ne. 

Anselm now considered, that the work of reformation 
it the English court was in hopeful progress, and that 
little more was required to complete it, than the appoint- 
ment of twelve discreet and holy abbots, of his nomina- 
tion, to the twelve fat abbeys which laid vacant,—and the 
restoration withal, of certain lands and immunities, per- 
taining to the See of Canterbury, which, owing to some 
strange accident of forgetfulness, had not been surren- 
dered to him, at the time that he was invested with the 
irch-episcopal mitre. 

Not surmising that he should meet with any difficulties 
regarding these matters, on the part of so pious a prince 
as William Rufus was now esteemed to be, he took the 
opportunity of reminding him of his promise concerning 
the church property, just after both king and court had 
returned from making a thank-offering at the bigh altar 
of Gloucester Cathedral, as an acknowledgment for the 
monarch’s recovery from his late dangerous sickness. 

« Twelve abbeys—and rich ones too, say you, Father 
Anselm?” replied the king, “ And, so I had forgotten 
them, by my tay! yet I find that our late illness has sore- 
Much gold hath flown in the 
shape of presents to different shrines, to remind the saints 
that it was for their interest to bestir themselves heartily 
fur our recovery; and these twelve abbeys will yield us 
1 seasonable supply to fill up the vacuum that mother 


ly exhausted our treasury. 


chureh has created in our coffers.” 

“ Saint John forefend that your grace should relapse so 
soon into your old sins!” exclaimed the archbishop, with 
a look of horror, beginning to tremble with apprehension, 
for the return of his penitent into a state of apostacy. 
“Did not your highness make a solemn vow, that the 
goods of the church should, forthwith, be surrendered 
into worthy hands, if it pleased Heaven to prolong your 


“«“ By the holy rood,” cried the king, feeling a lively fit }days.” 


«“ By Saint Luke's face!” replied the king, giving way 
to his former profane habit of exclamation, “ I will keep 
my word. To begin then with the fat abbey of Ber- 
mondsey, I am willing to appoint any priest to the same, 


who is worthy enough to pay me down honestly the sum 
churches; making just amends for all that the sufferers of five hundred marks.” 


” 


“That will [ right joyfully!” cried Father Jerome, a 


rich Benedictine monk. 


“ May it please your grace,” interposed the prior of the 
Father Jerome, “I am 


«“ Nay,” returned Father Jerome, “ thou jealous prior, 
t shall not be a hundred marks that shall set thee so far 
ibove me: may it like your highness’ grace, I can pay 


you seven hundred, for your benevolence in advancing 





ne to the said rich abbacy, if it be only to spite yon 


died at this juncture, his death-bed sanctity would have | proud prior, who hath busily laboured to cireumvent me 


n my promotion.” 








of Canterbury, because I see thou art a holy man, and 
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that his memory would have been preserved from the 


* Marry,” quoth the prior, « an’ thou goest to spites, 


A visible amendment also took place in the manners of 
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vie liere will | pay down «n the nail another 
liondved, rather than the goodly abbcy shoul] fall into 
the clutch of such a rapacious wolf as thou beest.” 
‘Simonist in thy teeth, thou false Judas,” retorted 
Father Jerome, “to prove that [am not a whit inferior 
ler of Saint Benedict, I will incon- 


Simonist, 


to any prior of the ore 
tinently pay down a thousand marks, aye, and fifty over 
and above, rather than thou shouldst be exalted.” 

« Prior,” said the king, who had highly enjoyed their 
dispute, “ cast make it up to eleven hundred ?” 

« No,” replied the prior, “but [can command one 
thousand and filty marks, the same sum as Father Jerome, 
and I pray your grace to give me the preference in this 
matter, on account of my superior rank in the church.” 

« By Saint Luke’s face ! said the king, “ your claims 
on my preference are so equal, that it would be a most 
unkingly piece of partiality to favour either to the detri- 
ment of the other. Here you, Father Austin! your ser- 
mon at the cathedral to-day pleased me well,—what are 
for the fat abbacy of Bermondsey ?” 
replied Austin, right 
meekly, “1 have 1 vow of poverty and humility, 
therefore Tam of other mundane 
goods ; having renounced the world and the pomps there- 


Ith or diznities,—for which rea- 


you willing to bid 


” 
“ May it please your grace, 
made 


destitute money or 


of, I covet not either wealt! 


sons, I pray you, pass me by.” 
« Not so, by the Mass of Saint Michael!” shouted the 
| 


king, “for we deem you a much more fitting person to 


rule over the creat Abbey of Bermondsey, than either of 


th 
up het \ f poverty and self-d l, are out-bid- 
m them vows o | yverly anne Cli-daenial, are Ou nie 


ese fat monks, who having equally with yourself, taken 


ding each other for a rich benetice—till—lo you !—they 


be black in the face with eager spitcfulness! Hey, my 


lord archbishop! what think you of our royal choice of 
an abbot 

“Had your grace made the decision with decent 
gravity, and refrained from exposing the weakness of the 
church, by exhibiting the shameless conduct of two of 


her sons, it had pleased me better,” replied Anselm, with 
an austere frown, 

« Marry,” said the king, “since you give me no credit 
for acting in so praise-worthy a manner, as to eschew 
the temptation of a thousand marks and fifty over and 
above, when our royal collers, withal, be in a state of lean- 
ness and exhaustion, | will incontinently sell the other 
eleven abbacies, to the hichest bidders, and all without 
regard to your opinion, my lord archbishop.” 


“Your grace will, belike, nevertheless restore to the 
See of Canterbury certain immunities of which it is now 
shorn 7’ asked the archbishop. 


«“ May I never tiste hippocrass again, if I do!” replied 
Rufus, sturdily. 
«Oh, impious and sacrilegious man ! hast forgotten all 
the holy resolutions and vows made by thee, when on 
the bed of sit kness EPP 
* Marry, master archbishop,” 


exclaimed Anselm. 
said the king, adroitly 
evading the query,—* that same sickness was a brave 
thing for you, whom it converted from a beggarly Nor- 
man monk, into the primate of all England! but, had 1] 
known what a hungry fellow you were, I never, by the 
mass, would have mide archbishop of the like. So rest 
content with what ye have got, for you gain nought more 
of me!” 

“Twill appeal to the pope, and his holiness shall ex- 
communicate you,” said the Archbishop Anselm, leaving 
the court in wrath. 

« Let him dare, and [ will make him eat his own bull,” 
retorted Rufus. 

At this unlucky juncture the Bishop Wulstan ap- 
proached, to remind the monarch of his vow, respecting 
the restoration of the New Forest. William angrily 
replied that he had altered his mind. 


* Your promise, your royal word !” repeated Wulstan. 
«Tush! said Rufus, think you that a king can keep 


all his promises ?” 


‘God, who registered your solemn adjuration, will bear 


in mind that you wished you might be slain there, if you 
restored not the reft land! 


stan, solemnly, and then withdrew for ever from the royal 
presence. 

The Red King rejoiced at being thus ridded of his 
reverend monitors, for Wulstan betook himself to his 
see, and Anselm retired in dudgeon to his abbey in Nor- 


whole of the arch-episcopal revenues, for the stomach of 
the lofty prelate was too high to touch part of his dues, 


Natheless he will remember 
both bond and forfeiture !” replied the Saxon Bishop Wul- 
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if he could not have all. 

That caster was spent by William Rufus more riotous- 
ly than any preceding festival had ever been, out of joy, 
as he said, for his unhoped-for recovery. Right speedily 
he relapsed into all his impieties and wild profligate 
courses, and some few years after, when he finally met 
with a violent death in the New Forest, men did not fail 
to call to mind his promise to the Saxon Bishop Wul- 
stan, and the evil that he had invoked on his own head 
if he failed in the same. 


—— 


HISTORICAL NOTES TO WILLIAM RUFUS 
AND THE SALMON PASTY. 


The penitence of William Rufus, is curiously descant- 
ed on by the ancient chroniclers, whose tomes are full of 
those gossiping anecdotes, that display character, and 
lead their readers to form as lively an idea of the person 
and manners of a distinguished man, as if the individual 
stood before them. A dark shade falls on English his- 
tory, when no longer illustrated in this manner, and in 
the wars of the Roses, the information is slight indeed, 
relating to monarchs that lived two centuries nearer our 
own times, compared to that which is afforded by the 
graphic pens of Robert of Gloucester, Piers of Langtoft, 
Fitz Stephen, and William of Malmsbury, of events and 
characters in the era of the Norman princes. 
As to the rhyming chronicler, Robert of Gloucester, 
he assuredly fills the same place, in English poetry, that 
is attributed to Chaucer, for amidst the ruggedness of his 
constructions may now and then be perceived a line that 
rises into beauty, and sonorous harmony, and gives token 
of what English verse was afterwards capable. 
The character of William Rufus, or the Red King, as 
he was called, had certainly a degree of humour, min- 
gled with its ferocity. Robert of Gloucester places this 
prince’s peculiarities in a very distinct point of view ; this 
will be seen by the following extracts in which the obso- 
lete words and black letter printing are altered, so as to 
be intelligible to the general reader, while the character- 
istics of the writer remain. First the person of William 
is described :— 
“ Thick man he was enow, and not well long, 

Throughout rod, with a great womb, well boned and strong, 

Reinable he was vot of tongue, and of spe he hasitive, 

Boflying* and inost when in wrath, ready in strife ; 

Sta ward he was and hardy, and good Kuight through al thing 

In battaile or in tournament, ere that he was king ; 

Mercy had he none, ne no meekhede 


But a tyrant tormeatcr in speche and in dede.”’ 


The last of these lines in which 
William Rufus is so energetically summed up, is a 
proof that Robert of Gloucester, now and then, breaks 
upon us with a line, in which the rhythm and accent are 
good, 

Soon after a dismal catalogue of the evil deeds of this 
“tyrant tormenter,” in which, by the way, a variety of 
oddities and humourous queer doings, are put down to 
his account as actual crimes—old Robert brings him to 
his sick-bed at Gloucester. 





“So that in his wickedness to Gloucester he wend 
And while he bided there—sickness God him send 
In the year of grace a thousand, faurscore and threteen; 
It was then that tie lay sik at Gloucester I wene, 
Thea drad he sere of death, of his misdede thought sore, 
And behest God that he luihert wold be no mer 
And that he wolde to England, and holy chureh also, 
Be good and awend all he amiss did do.” 


In the progress of this penitence, the king bestowed 
the vacant Archbishopric of Canterbury on Anslem, Ab- 
bot of Bec, a Norman ecclesiastic, ef uncompromising 
piety, and great influence and ability, The king had 
held the revenues of various rich sees and abbeys in his 
own hands, whereby the tenants were rackrented, and 
impoverished, the poor were unprovided for, and the 
magnificent buildings dilapidated. 
the Romish Church, were munificently endowed with 
revenues, they distributed them most liberally, and many 





* This word is still in use in Suffolk, it means loud 
talking indistinctly with anger. 
+ Luther is a Saxon word much used, it means all 


the character of 


If the dignitaries of 











grades of society felt the benefit of them, consequently 

the sees being kept vacant, and their revenues rapa- 

ciously appropriated by a lawless monarch, was a pro- 

ceeding that occasioned great discontent throughout the 

country, and was considered as a most heinous sin, and 

as such repented of, when a sudden fit of illness seized 

William at Gloucester. 

We find that as the royal penitent recovered his health, 

he began to grow daring and impious, and bitterly re- 
pented, giving away the rich sees of Canterbury and 

Lincoln, the revenues of which he continued to grasp till 

his dying day, nor could all the remonstrances of the 
titular Archbishop Anselm wring the money of holy 

church from his gripe. ‘The only grant he ever made of 
a benetice without receiving the worth in cash from the 
best bidder, was the presentation to the poor monk, when 
the two rich ones were outbidding each other. This 
story is related by William of Malmsbury, and is made 
use of in this tale. It certainly shows William in the 
light of a humourist, as does likewise the well known 
anecdote of the Jewish convert. 

William continued in his lawless career for three years 
after his illness at Gloucester, during which time his sub- 
jects, and above all others, the dispossessed ecclesiastics 
incessantly prayed for some signal punishment to befal 
him. Now and then, he was wofully scared by bad 
dreams that were dreamed both by himself and the dis- 
contented priests, that were about his court—moreover, 
he stood in especial awe of his sable majesty, devoutly 
believing that he would claim him of a sudden when his 
time was fulfilled. On this subject, Robert of Glouces- 
ter is very eloquent. It appears that the Red King had 
been troubled with a slight relapse ; two or three days be- 
fore his death in the New Forest, he had been annoyed 
by the appearance of the devil, and that Odo, Bishop of 
Winchester had prescribed fasting and perance, as a 
preventive : after a short trial of this regimen William not 
relishing fasting, ate a very good dinner, and drank 
freely, then finding himself in excellent spirits, took it 
into his head, “to wend a hunting in the Newe Forest.” 


* That was in Southamptonshire, natheless he was in dread, 
To wed, fcr such visions be had seen, and for his luther deed 
For the devil was there before him, and about him they say, 
In form of body and speche, also amid men of his countrey, 
Fo that the king was a drad, and believed for such a case, 
To wend not a hunting, this was while he fasting was, 

But after meat when he had caten, and y dronke well, 

He called one of his privy mates, cleped Walter Tyrrel, 
And a few oder of his men, aud wolde ne Jonge bide, 

That he wolde to his game, ‘tide what wolde betide,’ 

For he was something fain, as his heart was best, 

He went him forth a hunting in the New Forest, 

So that he soon found a hart, he shot it himself anon, 

And the barie ferihe with the arrow fast away was gone. 

He pricked forth faste enow, toward the west right, 

His hand he held before his eyen, because of the sun light, 
So that this Walter Tyrrel that there beside was nigh, 
Wolde shoot another harie, that as he said, he sey (saw) 
He shott the king in at the breast, that never move he speke, 
But the shaft that was within him, grisly in him breke, 

For cn his face he fell down, and dicd without speche, 
Without shrift or housel, and there was God's wretch.* 
When Walter ‘Tyrrel saw that he was dede anon, 

He dight him fast to flee, as fast as he might gon, 

In a Thursday it was, and the morrow also, 

After Lammas- ‘ay, that this deed was ado, 

To Winchester, men bare him, al midst his green wound, 
And ever as he lay, the blood welled to ground."” 


The strength of the last couplet will be acknowledged 
by all those who can appreciate graphic simplicity in he- 
roic poetry, but old Robert continues, noting his speedy 
burial : 

“ At the morrow noon he was y bur‘ed at Minster, I wis, 
Right betc re the high wened (altar) where his body yet ir; 

Robert does not mention the lack of grief at the fune- 
ral of William, in the quaint terms of Fitz Stephen, but 
he expressly says :— 

‘* At his burying was many a one, but weeping very few.” 

After so many prophecies of the final reprobation of 
the soul of this original character, the reader may be sure 
that the priests were favoured by a sight of his spiritual 





* It appears that the shaft broke because the king fell 
on it. There is something terrifically minute in this dc- 
scription. Shakspeare perhaps had it in memory, when 








mandy, leaving William in exclusive possession of the 
oO 
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kinds of heinous profligacy. 


he imagined the ghost in Hamlet. 
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torments, 
violent death, to this purport :— 
“ The Archbi-hoppe Anselm, that heyond sca was, 
Said, ‘tha: ina vision he saw of hom the case, 
Tiat he was before God y brought les doom to avonge, 
And that he was thc re doom to pain of hell strong.’ 

Very soon after the funeral of William, the steeple o 
Winchester Cathedral fell down, which fall was attri- 
buted to the circumstance of this “ unhouselled, unaneal- | 
ed” monarch being buried before the altar, but one of the | 
chroniclers ventures to remark, “ that perhaps it was oc- 
casioned by the unstableness of the building.” 

The corpse of William, notwithstanding the neglect 
and scorn with which he was hurried to the grave, 
not robbed by his attendants, for in the last century, 
when his grave at Winchester was opened, a valuable 
ruby thumb ring was found among the relics of the tom), 


was 


| 46 ° 
to reprove thy rashness, by entertaining this good com-| 


| 


perhaps in the extreme haste of his interment it had been | 


forgotten, as the jewels and regalia buried with the royal 
or noble dead, were always of fictitious stones, 
making of which much skill was shown in those times. 

The ghost of the Red King 


cloisters of Winchester Cathedral, and to the infinite 


in the! 


is believed to haunt the | 


awe of the Winchester boys, at least of those of the last 


generation. 


—.— 


CHAPTER VII. 
Mi'd in his aspeet, but bis sentenre sour, 
Hil pray it, and bei preach it by the hour. 
Cha tcer. 


“Son,” said the venerable Abbot of Glastonbury with 
a reproving frown, “thy tale is stark naught, and may 
be classed among those ribald shafis, which, in these 
our days, are, wo the while, so frequently directed 
against the church, and having more wit than wisdom, 
are to be reproved.” 


“Nay, Father,” rejoined the king. “TI thought thou 


THE CHRISTIAN GLADIATORS. 


mn 


shrine of our blessed Lady of Walsingham,—but since 
thou hast used such words, I deem it incumbent on me 


pany with a tale meet for Christians to hear, and which, 
[ hope, will, in some measure, prove an antidote to the 


ae |ribald style of thine.” 


The venerable ecclesiastic 
‘The Christian Gladiators.” 


then related the story of 


THE CHRISTIAN GLADIATORS. 
CHAPTER IX. 


Cradeiitas vostra, glor a est nostra, 
Tertullian. 

In the commencement of the memorable struggle for 
national independence which the Dacians maintained 
with Rome, the wife of Isichus, the brother of Decebalus, 
the warlike monarch of that people, having, according to 
the custom of the females of ancient Germany, attended 
her husband through the perils and hardships of the 
campaign, expired in giving birth to an infant son, named 
Marcomanus. ‘This babe was consigned to the fostering 
eare of Varinia, the widow of a valiant Dacian chief, 


|who, supplying to him the place of the parent whom he 


| her cares 


i} with the most tender 


| 


wouldst commend me for having exulted so highly the | 

. . . ri» | 
characters of two pitas bishops, Anselm and Wulstan, 
and activity which they displayed in all athletic games 


not taking me to task for glancing at the evil practices 
of the corrupt members of the church, whom my tale 
was partly intended to admonish.” 

“Son,” replied the abbot, “thy 
blamable, and savourcth, 
the present times, but of the unadvised poti ations thou 
hast quatfed before thou didst commence it. 

“ Methinks, under favour, father, thou art over criti- 
cal,” interposed Wolsey, who sew the portentous cloud 
gathering on the brow of his master, and 
dreaded an explosion of his irascible temper. 
is founded on historical facts, wittily and pleasantly 
woven into a story, which bears a striking moral, not only 
on the pernicious effects of gluttony, and the ignorance. 
superstition, and folly of the eleventh century,—but also 


ae 


jof their } 
tale throughout is) 
not only of the evil signs of 


« The tale 


jand necessary to him; and because 


points to the awful retribution which followed the Red | 
King’s relapse into guilt and sensuality, and the punish- | 


me it of his broken vow.” 

“Thou art, I see, skilled in making the best of a bad 
cause, son,” replied the abbot, “but I wish to certify, 
that it is not the circumstances of the tale to which I 
object, but the levity with which yonder witty, but indis- 
ereet, pilgrim hath described the horrors of remorse in a 
guilty tyrant, when the grim King of Terrors held his 
dart suspended over his feverish couch, which is not a 
subject to be trifled with, or lightly regarded.—But what 


I most chiefly object to, is the irreverend introduction of 
scripture texts, in the vulgar tongue, and allusion to sa-| 


cred things and holy names, in the converse of the tale, 
not to mention the contempt of the kingly character and 
office, so evidently entertained by the profane relator 
thereof,—for which I shal! deem it my pastoral duty, to 
enjoin him to perform a severe penance, before he pre- 
sume to approach the holy shrine of our blessed Lady 
of Walsingham.” 

“T cry you mercy, boly father!’ said the king, “I 
meant no offence to either church or king by my tale; 
which I will maintain, in spite of your censure, to be a 
moral and edifying story, and more than that, I defy you 
to relate a better.” 

“ Son,” rejoined the abbot, “I had not purposed re- 
lating my tale till the conclusion of the morrow’s jour- 
ney, because, as it is of so_seyjous and holy a character, 
I opined that it would prepare the minds of some of the 














nourished him at her maternal bosom with her 
Adminius. She had no other child, but divided 
and endearments equally between the young 
and Adminius, who mutually regarded each other 
and brotherly affection. 

Varinia cultivated the 
in that part of Dacia now known by the name of Mol- 
davia, and the two boys, who were reared by her in the 
simple pastoral habits of the Dacian youth, before they 
were called upon to embrace the martial life, kept her 
flocks and tended her herds on the banks of the Danube, 
or hunted the wolf and the wild-boar in the 
forests of Germany. 

They were early distinguished among their young 
companions by their strength and courage, and the skil! 


had lost, 


owl son 
prince 


‘ | 
lands of her deceased husband, 


primeval 


and exercises. Both were also remarkable for the beauty | : 
ons; though, in this particular, Adminius 
greatly excelled his royal foster-brother. He 
loftier stature, and possessed a more noble line of features 
than Mareomanus, and the expression of his countenance 
was infinitely more attractive, 
riority was also manifest ; 
Adminius rendered him a more agreeable associate to the 
haughty and imperious Marcomaitus than a person more 
nearly resembling him in character. 
Adininius because his companicnship was 





was of a 


In disposition his supe- 
but the amiable meekness of 


Marcomanus loved 
both pleasing 
Adminius paid him, 
respect due both to his princely 
failed to 
the wrongs of Marcomanus, to rejoice in his joys, and to| 
inourn for his distresses, with generous, unasked sym- 
pathy. 

The father of Marcomanus had married again soon 
after the death of his wife, and having become the father! 
of a numerous offspring, had, in the cares and endear- 
ments of a second family, forgotten the claims of his 
first-born. 

Marcomanus resented this neglect with all the pas-| 
sionate displeasure of a proud spirit, and reflected with 
indignation that he was permitted to waste his time and 
talents in the inglorious obscurity of a shepherd’s life, 
when so many Dacian youths, infinitely beneath him inj 
birth and natural endowments, were receiving the advan-| 
tages of a military education in the royal city. 

The pursuits that had hitherto given him pleasure be-| 
came irksome and insipid. He forsook the flocks of | 
Varinia; his favourite amusement of the chase ceased to} 
interest or excite him, and he felt like a listless, joyless| 
prisoner, in the extended plains and far-spread forests of | 
Moldavia, because they were neither camps nor cities. | 

About this period it happened, that a weary female | 
pilgrim, attended by her daughter, a beautiful girl of four-| 


at - times, the birth 


and shining talents. Adminius never resent 


Anuilinate Anselm saw a vision after his} pilgrims for the siilenaiaie of their devotions at the! herself in assisting her household slaves to prepare a 
' plentiful meal for their refreshment. 


Before the guests 
of Varinia partook of these things, they rose up, and, 
with uplitted hands, inveked a blessing both on the food 
and its kind provider, from some deity whose name was 
unknown to the simple Dacians; and when the meal 
was cided, they returned thanks after the same fashion. 

The wonder of Varinia and her household was excited 
by these observances, and ‘T'ryphena, the elder female of 
the twain, informed them, in reply to their questions, 


{that they were Christians, worshipers of the only su- 


preme and invisible God, maker of heaven and earth, 
Jesus Christ, his only Son, who had lately been 
manifested in the flesh to suffer death for the redemption 
of fallen man; and that she was engaged, in common 
with others of his servants, in traveling into heathen 
lands, to declare His name to those who ignorantly trans- 
ferred to idols of wood 
and 

This was a new and strange doctrine to the simple 
Dacians, but they listened with meckness and singleness 
of heart to the ambassadress of grace, who had brought 
glad tidings from a far land ; told them she was the 
widow of a Corinthian convert, who had sealed the pro- 
fession of his faith with his blood, having been put to 
death by the Roman governor, for refusing to render ido!- 
atrous homage to the statues of the Emperor Domitian ; 
herself and her daughter had 
been stripped of their possessions and driven forth, with 
bitter mockings and cruel persecutions, from city to city, 
as friendless exiles. 

Varinia listened with affectionate interest to this reci- 
tal. She, too, and the fa father- 
less child; could sympathise with the un- 
fortunate Corinthian, whom she with kind 
and they 
consented the more readily, as she had expressed a wish 


and 


the devotions due to him alone 


stone, 


she 


and for the same cause 


was a widow, mother of 
she, therefore, 
onstrained, 
compulsion, to abide with her for a season; 
to hear more on a subject so intimately connected with 
the eternal happiness of every human being. It was a 
subject on which her guests were peculiarly willing and 
able to inform her. Tryphena unfolded, in a clear, con- 
cise manner, the leading truths of revelation to her and 
Question succeeded question, and so sa- 


tisfuctory were the replies of Tryphena, that 


il her house. 


even the 


| haughty Marcomanus acquiesced in a doctrine which he 


reeable to his reason than the 
childish fables of polytheism. Adininius received the 
divine words of life in a different spirit, and with the 
meckness and holiness of purpose agreeable to its dic- 
tates, 


boldly avowed was more ag 


Varinia embraced its promises with faith—her 
slaves aceepted it with joy; and the whole family re- 
ceived the rite of baptism from T'ryphena, who, 
ing tu the practice of the infant was a deacon- 
ess, empowered to administer that sacrament. 

A few days after this event, Tryphena was attacked 
with a mortal sickness, and knowing that the dissolution 
of her earthly tabernacle was at hand, she took a tender 
leave of her new converts, whom she exhorted to con- 
tinue steadfast in the faith ; then, turning to her weeping 
daughter, 

«We 


rione, where, if it 


accord- 
church, 


she said :-— 

were about to travel to more remote lands, Fu- 
had will of my Heavenly 
Father to summon mine from this transitory life, I must 
have left thee among strangers and heathens, my child, 
my precious one! but now He hath been graciously 
pleased to provide thee with a Christian mother and 
brethren, whom thou mayest, through his blessing, be 
the means of strengthening in the faith. May He guide 
and guard thy tender youth, and keep thee from heathen 
| pollutions, and from the temptations of a sinful world, 
| when I am low in the dust.’ 

The Christian mother expired soon after the utterance 
of these words, with a sweet smile of holy serenity on 
her pale lip. Eurione wept, but not like one without 
hope—she sorrowed, but with a goodly sorrow, 

“ My mother is fallen asleep,” she said: “ we lament, 
but she rejoices, and her joy no one can take away from 
her.” 

She then took the sacred roll of the scriptures from 


heen the 


teen, presented herself, one evening, at Varinia’s door,|the cold hand of her departed parent, and read from 


and requested food and shelter for the night. 


*The Da-| thence, 


as well as she could, through the tears that 


cian widow, with that untaught benevolence which is| dimmed her radiant dark eyes, those consolatory passages 


generally a distinguishing trait among an uncivilised but) 
generous race, bade the wayworn strangers enter, and 
hastened to fetch water for their feet, and then busied | 


which promise an inheritance of glory to those who die 
in the Lord. 
The Dacian converts gathered round her, and listened 


24h 


Rae. 





il age 

































































THE PILGRIMS OF WALSINGHAM. 
inl of inspiration; and| have some effect in re lovining » what she saw amiss in|more favoured rival. No evil leaven, however, of anger 
jor j jealousy, sullied the brotherly friendship which he en- 


2() 








with awful reverence to the 


became more persuaded of their truth from observing| the Dacian prince. 

their soothing influence on the dying mother and re. “ He is a Christian,” she would say to her own heart, | te rtained for Marcomanus, and he would even have been 

cently bereaved daughter, in the first moments of orphan!“ and why then should I doubt of his becoming a new | surprise ‘d, had she preferred him to his princely foster- 

loneliness, among a strange people. That te ople had, | creature jbrother, for whose bitter disappointment he would in 

however, become her own; Varinia called her daughter Alas! the adoption of the creed of Christianity, alone, isuch ease have felt more deeply than for his own, for 
recenerating effects on the character of | Marcomanus, in spite of his ac knowledged faults of tem- 


in the same hour that the grave closed over ai cold re- | produced not the 
mains of her who gave her birth; and Eurione, instead! Marcomanus that a once fondly hoped. His rea- 
of yielding to the indulgence of unavailing grief, took| son had, indeed, acquiesced in the change of faith, but 


1 1 | . 
upon herself the active duties which would have de-| his heart remained untouched, for the good seed had 
| | $ 


| per and character, was dearer to Adminius than himself. 
King Decebalus was seated on a throne of turf, be- 
neath the spreading branches of a giant oak, receiving 


valved upon her had she been by nature that which Va-| been sown ape arock; and though it had apparently | his new musters, and delivering their weapons to tho 
rinia had rendered her by adoption, She assisted and| taken root, the time was at hand when the slightness of | untried youths, who assembled round their father and 
their king, when Varinia, with her own and her foster- 


directed the female slaves in their various employments) its depth would be proved. 

of carding, spinning and weaving the fleeces of the} ‘The Roman emperor, incensed at the successful auda- 
flocks, in milking, and preparing the cheese and knead-| city of the Dacians, had sent so formidable an army to 
ing the oaten cakes; and instructed them in the use of} oppose them, that through the influence of superior num- 
the wes and other valuable handicrafts practised by her) bers, Decebalus had been routed and driven back into | matron from his memory. 

own polished countrywomen ; and, above all, she omitted | his ancient bounda ies onee more, and the victors were “Tam the widow of Mardas,” replied Varinia, “and 
ho opportunity of offering them sweet counsel in the} preparing to follow up their recent triumphs, with fresh I have brought you my own son, Adminius, and Marco- 
thines which belonged to their immortal weal. ‘To both! exertions, to subdue the hitherto unvanquished children | manus the son of your brother, Isichus, whom I have 
Dacia }reared for Dacian soldicrs.” 

| The eye of Decebalus, and not only of Decebalus, 


son, presented herself before him. 
«“ Who are ye?” said the monarch, for an absence of 
fifteen years had obliterated the features of the noble 


1! 
hit 


Marcomanus and Adminius she, who had herself been! of 
carefully instructed m the learning and accomplishments Decebalus, on his part, felt himself impelled to the 

tal among Greek females of that era, communicated, most vigorous efforts for the preservation of the people but of Isichus, also rested with admiration on the tall 
and many | committed to his cai+, and his first step was to issue a) form and noble countenance of Adtminius, whose supe- 
capable of bearing ‘rior height and manly beauty, attracted the attention of 
}both, and Isichus excla timing,—* My son, my first-born !”” 


the use of letters and the art of writing, 
branches of useful and elegant information in which she proclamation, inviting every man, 

arms, throughout his dominions, to present himself be- 
iused | fore him, to receive a shield and javelin for the preserv: 1- | would have epee him to his bosom, in a rapture of 
paternal pride and tenderness, but the youth modestly 


was deeply versed. 
The excellent talents of the young Dacians 


them to make a rapid progress under the tuition of “the ir} tion of his country. 





lovely and highly-gifted instruetress, whose mental pow-| “IT will go! exclaimed Marcomanus, a terrible bright- keene back, and Varinia, putting Marcomanus forward, 
ers were of that shining and extraordinary nature, that,! ness flashing from bis eyes as he spoke. “I will claim said,— 

had she been bora of heathen parents and continued in| the arms and post of a Dacian prince in the front of dan-|  “ Not so, my lord, this is the prince, your son.” 

her native city, she would have taught in the public leer. Decebalus has no son of age to take the command} Isichus transferred the intended embrace to Marcoma- 


hools, and chanted her own verses to the sound of the! of the youthful hand, which, therefore, of right belongs | nus, but the countenance of the prince had fallen—He 
lyre, like a Corinna; while her eminent beauty, com-|to me. He and my father have forgotten that such a|received the caresses of his father and the king very 
oquence and the diversified graces of poctry | person as Marcomanus exists, but I will bring it to their | coldly, and murmured something to the former of his 


! 
yng forgetfulness; and, from that hour, regarded Ad- 


bined with « 


and music, would have won the admiration of philoso-| remembri ne, 

pliers, orators and scholars, and enabled her to aequire,} «1 will go!” said Adminius, “ for the arm of a Chris-| minius with an unfriendly eye. 

like Aspasia and Hypatia, unbounded influence over the) tian cannot te better employed than in the defence of} In the army of Decebalus there was, according to the 
hearts of the most celebrated warriors and statesmen of! his country.” custom of the ancient German nations, a band of youth- 





ful warriors, who served their novitiate in arms, under 


} 
prince of the bleod royal, who, like 


the age. Eurione desired none of these bright but peril-| “Ye shall both go, my sons,” said Varinia, rising} 
satisfied that it had pleased her| from her seat, “ ye were unworthy of having drawn these the auspices of a 


ous distinctions; she was 
Hk rto remove her from the sphere, where) breasts, if ye could cherish a thought of inzlorious ease themselves, had only recently been deemed worthy of 
talent was ned beyond virtue, and beauty was dei-| and security, in the hour when a call like this is heard | being entrusted with the weapons of manhood, The 





fied, and where their possession might have proved ajin the land. T wiil present ye both, with a mother’s /daring valour of these young ardent aspirants for mar- 
snare to lead her heart from Him, and she rejoiced that! pride, to Decebalus and his brother; and the latter, Mar- tial glory had, more than once, scattered terror through 








she was made an humble instrument of pertorming his} comanus, must acknowledge his first-born in the face of | the boldest of the veteran legions of Rome. They were 
will, and extending his kingdom to a heathen land. the it ople.” jconsidered by Decebalus as the pride and hope of his 
From the first day of her entrance into the family of ‘He shall,” exclaimed Marcemanus, striking = bour- army; and their brave chief, his youngest brother, hav- 
Varinia, the fair Corinthian had been an object of the spear fiercely on the groui d, “or of the people them- ing been slain, after performing many heroic exploits, in 
tenderest interest to Adminius, who loved her before he) selves will I demand justi ce. a late battle with the Romans, he honoured Marcomanus 
was aware of the meaning of the word; but as the Howe: “ Youne man,” s tid Varinia, crave ly, “this is not the with the commmand of this distinguished band, to which 
of her youthtul beauty expanded, and he beeame capa-| tone of either a son or a Christian, but of arash head-| he added Adminius and many other gallant novices, from 
ble of appreciating her natural talents and acquired) strong youth, incapable of ruling his own intemperate | among the newly enrolled muster. 
races, Marcomanus began to regard her as a prize) spirit, much less of commanding the young hopes of| This youthful fraternity were deeply pledged, by the 
worthy his own possession, and eagerly desired to make! Dacia.” most solemu oaths, to maintain the honour and inde- 
her his own. | Marcomanus bit his lip impatiently, but received the pendence of their country to the last drop of their blood. 





He was conscious of the affection which Adminius| reproof’ in silence ; and the preparations for their journey They were united together by engagements of reciprocal 
entertained for her, and though it had existed long before|to the court of Deecebalus commenced from that hour. | fidelity and friendship, and they were attached to their 
aspect, now bright) princely commander with a self-devoted generosity which 





she had inspired a sentiment of a corresponding nature} The face of Eurione wore an April 
in his own haughty and selfish bosom, he nevertheless} with smiles and blushes at the passionate fondness of her} taught them to prefer his glory and his safety to their 
regarded the feeling, which his foster-brother dared to| lover, as the hour of parting drew near, and he poured own. ‘They were, however , exhorted not to be behind 
h, toward a creature whom he had suddenly resolved| forth vows of unalterable fidelity, and swore, that— hand with him in deeds of high emprise, while the 
Were the daughter of the Roman emperor, with the | young leader was assured he should be exposed to the 
enty of the whole world, offered to his acceptance, | censures of his sovereign, and the contempt of his brave 
companions, unless be maintained a proud pre-eminence 


chertis 
to appropriate to himself, with angry Ks leasure, and 
watched their intercourse with a wrathful and gloomy | soverei 
scrutiny. He had, however, soon ample reason to be| it should not bribe him to break his plight with her} 
satisfied that he had no cause for the alarm, which the} whom he called his betrothed,” now pale with woman’s| of martial fame over the rest. That desired pre-eminence 
superior beauty and present temporal advantages of the} fears, for the dangers to which, in all probability, he} was obtained by Marcomanus in his first campaign, in 
sad with a lover’s doubts, | which his personal achievements far exceeded those com- 


wealthy heir of Varinia had excited, tor though in every} would be exposed, and anon, 
parative veterans who had learned the art of war under 


thing so unmeet to be the helpmate of such a being as| when she at times observed that ambition was, after all 
Eurione, he was himself the secret object of her love. I| his master passion, and that he indulged himself in| their late valiant commander, his deceased uncle; and 
will not pause to moralise on the strangeness of the fact,) dreams of victories and triumphs till he was unconscious |in process of time he became so distinguished, both by 
such inconsistencies are of too common occurrence for! of her very vicinity. |his daring intrepidity and the extraordinary genius he 
the possibility of this to be questioned. With all her} Not so Adminius; convinced as he was of the hope-| displayed in all military affairs, that he was termed by 
moral and intellectual superiority and C iristis in piety,| lessness of his love for Eurione, yet as the hour drew | Decebalus, “his right-hand of war;” and his enthusi- 
Eurione possessed not that acute judgment of character! nigh, when he must relinquish the sad pleasure of being jastic followers regarded him as a second Arminius, who 
which might have enabled her to detect the selfish prin-| near her—of listening to her sweet voice—of gazing | would lead them on from victory to victory, till not only 
ciples on which the love of Marcomanus, for herself, was} upon her beautiful and beloved countenance—and even | Dacia, but the whole of subjugated Germany would as- 
founded. She was aware that his disposition was defec-| of breathing the same air with her,—sorrow oppressed | sert its independence, and shake off the yoke of Rome. 
tive, and his temper faulty, but in the spirit of that) his heart, and he felt as if all the world beside were | His name was now heard in the national songs of the 
Christian charity, which taught her to hope all things,| valueless and empty. But this world was not the goal | bards, and he was grected with rapturous acclamations 
and believe all things, where the failings of another!on which the hopes of Adminius were fixed; he was /from all ranks of people wherever he appeared ; but 
were concerned, she attributed these errors to a pagan} aware that as a patriot, he bad duties, which as a Chris- | with all this Marcomanus was not satisfied, for the fame 
educ ation, and the perverseness of human nature in its | tian, he was bound to fulfil conscientiously, yet he ‘of his foster-brother kept pace with his own, and Mar- 
unassisted state; and with the fond confidence of a! thoucht that he should have felt it a harder trial to obe »y }comanus learned to regard him in the light of a danger- 
youthful lover, she trusted that her own influence would] their dictates, had he been beloved of Eurione like his r ous rival, rather than as the generous and faithful friend 
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THE CHRISTIAN G! 





JADIATORS. 2] 


~ 


of his youth, and the devoted fellow- helper i in 1 the © cause |of his mental anguish, as her lovely image, in all its |and intractable, the dread of his fellow-captives and the 
of his country, whose bosom had more than once ape charms, returned upon his soul; and thoughts of her | terror even of his guards, who considered him a greater 
opposed as a shield between him and the swords of | fond affection, and reliance on his truth came over him, object of alarm than the most furious of the wild becs‘s 
Rome. But the evil fires of ambition were kindled in| and almost shook his purpose: but then the flattering /in the dens of the amphitheatre. 

the heart of Marcomanus, and all pure and ennoblins | prospect of his worldly advancement on the other hand,} When the season for the public spectacles arrived, he 
feelings were consumed in the devowming vortex of this|if he became the son-in-law of the kine, presented itself | was brought into the arena to combat with the gladiators 
baleful passion. Patriotism, friendship, virtue, religion, Ito his mind, and determined him to persevere ; and rudely Itrained for that purpose, but so terrible was his arm that 


love itself were sacrificed, one by one, on its unhallowed | disengaging his garments from the grasp of his frie nd, |no one, who was opposed to him, ever obtained the slight- 


altar. he imperiously thrust him from him, and hurried from | est advantage in the mortal combat. The bravest of the 
Adminius contemplated the change in the companion. his presence. Parthian, Seythian, and British captives were, in turn, 
of his childhood with anguish deep but unavailing, and From the upbraidings of his own heart he could not opposed to him in vain, for he overthrew every antago- 


at length ventured to remonstrate with him on the fatal | flee,—neither could the pomp of his nuptials that even-/ nist, but appeared to derive no pleasure from his repeat- 
tendency of the course which he was pursuing, with all/ing, the flourish of the music, the inspiring clash efj}ed triumulis, The savage plaudits of the thronging 
the stormy energy of his nature. He bade him reflect’ javelins and shields, in the martial dances of his warlike | spectators he heard with indifference. It mattered not to 
on the comparative worthlessness of the bright but) followers, the flattering sound of his own praises, in the |him that he had become an ebject of the most powerful 
seer ne distinctions of worldly greatness, for which he| songs of the bards, nor the acclamations of the assem-|interest with the fair and brave of the imperial city. 

yas madly sacrificing the better hope of a Christian | bled multitudes, drown the still small voice within, that | Other gladiators had experienced strong excitement in 
poe “that eternal weight of glory,” which fadeth!told him of his guilt, when, at the idol altar of a false; their dreadful business, and had learned to thrill with 
not away. He reproved him for his sinful gare congenial deity, he plighted his vows of love and fidelit y to his/ triumph at the shouts that ha ied the fall of their oppo- 


with the idolatrous superstitions of a heathen army, who | heathen bride, in the moonlight shades of the consecrated | nents: not so Marcomanus; he was wrapped up in im- 
offered to “dumb idols” that homage which was due to| grove of Hertha. |perturbable gloom, from which nothing had power to 





the living God; they ignorantly did so, for to them the; The last words of his nuptial troth died away on his }rouse him, except news from Dacia. Hatred to Rome 


day-spring from on high had never dispelled the thick | lips, a mortal paleness ——— his face, he staggered,| was one of the master-passions of his heart, yet the 
darkness of pagan errors, in which they were born and jand would have fallen, had not his father lent him the | news of the final overthrow of Decebalus, and the ruin 
educated ; but he on whom that glorious light had dawn- | time ly support of his arm; for at that moment, whe n | of his once dear country, by the victorious arms of 'T'ra- 
ed, was sinning against revelation, and offending against ihe had pronounced the words—“I swear by the great |jan, filled him with a sullen satisfaction ; and when he 
the witness of his own conscience, being without excuse |name of the goddess Hertha, the Mother of the Uni-|beheld the imperial conqueror enter Rome in triumph, 


before God, in assisting and even countenancing these verse, and the divine parent of all created things, to be|attended by the mournful band of Dacian captives, with 


unholy rites. true and faithful to thee, Brenna,” his eye fell on the | disheveled hair and fettered hands, all sympathy with 
These representations were taken in evil part by Mar- sad sweet countenance of his Christian love, who stood | his unhap py countrymen was swallowed up in that one 
comanus, who turned hz aughtily away from his foster-|half concealed amidst the embowering foliage of the |absorbing idea—* Adminius will no longer lead them 


brother, with an expression of angry conte mpt, not only | blossomed boughs of an acacia, the silent witness of his | forth to victory. The triumphs of my rival are ended,’ 

against him, but against that holy religion of which he | fi falsehood to her, and his apostacy to his God. The|he pursued; “better that Dacia should be the slave of 
had himself become a voluntary member, under the | mar yregs shone on her pale, pure features, and re-| Rome than Adminius should be her deliverer.” Yet the 
powerful conviction of his own unbiassed reason. 'T hat | vealel the sorrowful expression of her large dark eyes, | - tises of Adminius, though a captive, loaded with 
reason was still persuaded of its truth, but its profession las she turned them, with the meek, re proving grace of|chains, ina Roman dungeon, were whispered on every 


agreed not with the crooked paths of ambition. It was|an angel upon him, as if she grieved not for herself, but ‘perl y his unfortunate countrymen. They were even 





of applause that shook the building to its foundation. 
with more 
the base 


claimed—* Vil 


o cheek upon his conscience, and he resclved to throw !for him. Never had she, in the bloom of health and {echoed by the lips of his foes—such respect does true 
off its restraints, and silence the remonstrances of Ad-|flush of happiness, appeared so lovely in the sight of| virtue claim in the darkest reverse that can attend it. 
minius in the same moment, by boldly avowing his apos-| Marcomanus as at that moment; and wealth, and am-| This feeling, however, did net operate on the minds of 
tacy. Yet his proud eye sunk beneath the steady, search-| bition, and worldly grandeur, the empty trifles to which |the emperor or people of Rome, so far as to procure for 
ing glance which Adminius, in sorrow rather than in|he was in the act of sacrificing her, seemed worthless |the heroic defender of Dacia an exemption from the fate 
anger, turned upon him in reply. He could harden his/then in comparison. Uttering a cry that was meant to| which generally awaited the bravest of their prisoners— 
heart against the voice of conscience, he could close his | arrest her flight, he sprang toward the spot where she | lthat of being e xposed to the gladiatorial combat, in the 
ear against the pleadings of friendship and the eloquence e| ‘had stood—but she was alre: idy gone. She had vanished | blood-stained arena. 
of truth, but he knew not how to meet that look, which llike the mind-created phantom of a dream, and the flut-| The unstable and depraved people who had wept for 
told him that the base motives of his apostacy were | ter of her white garments, as she plunged into the deep | his misfortunes one day, ati on the next, to behold 
penetrated by his clear-sighted and virtuous frie snd, who j recess ses of the Grove of Hertha, was the only evidence | him opposed, in d leadly combat, to the terrible Marcom 
mourned for his fall with the anguish of a brother. He/affurded to him that it was she in re ality, and not a/nus, their favourite gladiator, who had been hitherto 
did more; for, disregarding the haughty tone of com-| visionary form on which he had gazed. The pageant of | pronounced invincible. 
mand in which Marcomanus enjoined him to leave him, | his bridal faded before his troubled sight. He was alike! It was the last day of the public shows, and there- 
he flung himself at his feet, and grasping his garments, | unconscious of the conclusion of the ceremony, the con- ‘fore a tenfold excitement was felt in the crowded amphi- 
besought him not to pull the wrath of God upon his | gratulations of his triends, or the acelamations of the |theatre when Marcomanus, unconscious who was to be 
head, by persevering in his present perilous course. aad ssembled spectators, till roused from his stupor by a| his antagonist, entered, and was received with a thunder 
reasoned with him with the impassioned eloquence of 1 | private ianalihics from his father, who directed him to | 
friend, the persuasive clearness of a philosopher, and the | conduct his semi-barbarous bride to his tent. |The Dacian prince turned haughtily away, 
awful vehemence of a Christian, on life, and death, and | Marcomanus had wedded on the eve of a battle, in|than his usual air of stern contempt, from 
judgment to come; and when he saw that Siesasannes| which he had proudly anticipated fresh laurels and no- | throng whose plaudits were to him worse than mockery ; 
settled his face like marble, that he would not listen to! bler eg i than had yet graced his victorious arms;|saying, as he did so,—* “Wh iy yet do I shed, daily, the 
any of those things he uttered, he invoked the name of | but that sun, whose m: aS beams rose so brightly on | blood of the innocent, the brave and the unfortunate, in 
her, the beloved of both, from whose lips the words of | the eager aspirant for fame, beheld him, in the evening, | this place, to furnish pore ial to those who would 
truth had always appeared to prevail with double force, | defeated, wounded, and a captive to Rome. |raise a yet more deafening shout if mine flowed unex- 
and smiting his breast, exclaimed,—“ Oh that Eurione That God whom he had forsaken, had now forsaken Lange from the successful thrust of some giant barba- 
were here, that her voice might be added to mine this) him; but Marcomanus, far from acknowledging the j jus-| rian, as at last it must do.” He folded his arms, as a 
day, if, indeed, the cause of the God who gave himself] tice of his punishment, exclaimed against his first reverse | d: irker shade of gloom overspread his countenance, and 
a ransom for sinners can require the aid of a human ad- of fortune with intemperate fury, and gave himself up| dropping his sword on the earth, he « 
vocate.” | to a tempest of rage and despair. These fee lings were | fight no more.” 

At the name of Eurione a guilty crimson overspread | aggravated the next day, on learning that Adm‘nius had | «Oh well resolved, my noble, long lost brother!” ex- 
the conscious cheek of Marcomanus, for neither had he, isueceeded to the command of his troops, and obtained a }elaimed Adminius, who at that moment 
who had forsaken his God, been faithful to his absent | victory over the Romans so splendid, as to console the|arena by an opposite portal, and, fling ring his own wea- 


entered the 


love; and he had that very day consented to become the | Dacians for the defeat they had so recently sustained. pon away, advanced toward him w ith extended arms. 
husband of the royal priestess of Hertha, the eldest! Nothing was now heard of, even in the Roman camp, | There was a general murmur of disapprobation among 
daughter of Decebalus; and their nuptials were to be but the fame of this new general of the Dacians. Death | the thronged spectators, and they loudly called upon the 


| ° y 2 } } H 
solomnised that evening with splendour befitting the | would have been more pleasing to Marcomanus than the | guards of Adminius to force the gladiators to do their 


rank of both parties. He had hesitated when this mar- | knowledge that his glory was now eclipsed. His long | duty. 

riage was first proposed to him by his father, and pressed icherished jealousy of his foster-brother now burst intoa/ “It is in vain,” cried Adminius, boldly confronting 
by the king, for his heart clave to the lovely object of|tlame of the most deadly hatred. He imprecated the | those who issued these barbarous orders, “Tama Chris- 
his first affection. But the struggle was short-lived,} most direful curses on his name, and lamented that his jtian, and no power should compel me to engage in this 


ambition was the Moloch to which every good feeling | fettered arm was restrained from shedding his bleod. unnatural combat, even if the man to whom you —_ 
was sacrificed; and his betrothed was abandoned for} The woes of captivity, the loss of princely station, |opposed me were not my countryman snd dearest friend. 

the daughter of Deccebalus. Yet if a poisoned arrow F = hopes of future advancement, even the disgrace of « Your bitterest foe, detested rival of m) dear bought 
had entered his heart, it could scarcely have inflicted aja public entry into the imperial city, in chains, and in|fame !” exclaimed Marcomanus, snatching his weapon 


. . » ‘ = _ 
keener pang than her name thus unexpectedly pro- I the train of a haughty conqueror, were nothing com-|from the ground, and rushing upon him with the fury 
I y 4 i | 5 


nounced by Adminius, whose true love she had rejected | parable in bitterness to his reflections on the superior |of an awakened tiger. 
° ° . a aa . . — ; ” : oe és ~_ 
for his sake. He writhed, for a moment, in the intensity | good fortune of Adminius. He became sullen, fierce « Marcomanus,” replied Adminius, whatever delu 
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THE PILGRIMS OF WALSINGHAM. 
sion respecting me may have deprived me of your friend-| “The blood of Adminius!” he returned, in a hoarse 
there is no consideration that shall induce me to|hollow voice. 

| ‘The check of Eurione blanched to the most deadly 
| paleness. She essayed to speak, but the words died 
Varinia did not lose the self- 


ship 
raise my arm against you, and I charge you in the name 
of that Gop to whose service we are both sealed hy bap- 
lism, that you sin not against your own soul by shed-/away on her trembling lip. 





ding my blood.” | possession that was natural to her more sternly organised 
Slay chim, Marcomanus! slay him, if he will not|race, but, leaning on her staff, demanded an explanation 

defend himself!” voeiferated the enraged spectators, in| of his words. 

their indignation at the prospect of losing the excitement «* He was opposed to me, even now, in the arena by 


of the expected combat. our foes, and I slew him,” he replied, with gloomy 

This mandate from his haughty tyrants would have | brevity. 
had the effect of arresting the deadly purpose of the « And would Adminius engage in such a contest?” 
Dacian prince, had it been issued a moment before, but asked Eurione, in faltering, broken accents. 
his sword had already entered the bosom of his heroic “No, no! Eurione, he would not—he did not—and 
countryman, and the arena was streaming with his guilt-| [—given up by the God whom I had forsaken to my own 
less blood. reprobate mind—hecame his murderer !” 

“ Lord Jesus, receive my spirit, and lay not this sin Eurione heard no more, but exclaiming,—* He was) 
to his charge, but rather turn his heart by the influence |my husband, the father of my unborn child,” sunk down | 
of thy Holy Spirit, for with thee all things are possi- in a swoon at his feet. 
ble!” exclaimed Adminius, raising his expiring eyes to-| © And have I also murdered thee, Eurione? thou that 
ward heaven, and then turning them with reproachful wert the morning star of my youth, that guided my steps 
tenderness on the face of his ungrateful foster-brother. (to the pure paths of religion and virtue! ‘Those paths 

The heart of Marcomanus, though he had hardened from which I so fearfully and wildly wandered, when re-| 
it to the obduracy of a rock, was pierced by the dying moved from thy holy influence and example—my com- 
look—the dying prayer of his victim,—the late remorse, panion, my guide—mine own sweet familiar friend !"} 
the sudden agony of repentance, which forced the seald- cried Marcomanus, gazing with a wild and glaring 
ing gush of tears from those eyes which had never wept eye on her pale features and motionless form. Then! 
before, appeared like a swift answer to that prayer. Re- | striking his forehead with his clenched hand he exclaim-| 
gardless of the conflicting groans, and shouts of the di- }ed—*A curse, heavier and deeper than that of Cain, is; 
vided spectators of this scene, some of whom approved }upon me, and the everlasting pains of a lost spirit have | 
and others execrated the crime he had just perpetrated, taken hold of me—my guilt is greater than I can bear.” | 
“ Believest thou that the sacrifice of an incarnate God | 


he flung himself on the ground beside Adminius, and 
3 demanded | 


clasping his bleeding body in his arms, lifted up his| bath power to deliver thee from its burden! 

voice, and wept aloud, exclaiming—* My brother, oh my a venerable man, who had been an attentive witness of| 
brother!’ Stern, silent, and inaccessible in his nature, | the scene. | 
his grief found vent in no other words but these, but « All things are possible to him,” replied Marcomanus, 
when there was a cry among the spectators to remove |“ but he is of purer eyes than to behold iniquity like 
the body of the Christian gladiator from the arena, he | mine.” | 
started, and sternly raising his head from the bosom of “ Doubt not his mercy, while you tremble at his jus-| 
his murdered friend, he cried with a loud voice,—* I also | tice,” said the aged Christian ; “in his sight all the world 
um a Christiaa!”’ A faint pressure from the death-cold | stands convicted of sin; he hath provided a remedy for 
hand, that was still locked in his own, evinced to him |those who trust in his salvation, for he hath said,—: He 
that Adminius, in whom he had believed the vital spark that believeth on me, though he were dead, yet shall he 


was extinet for ever, was conscious of his confession, |live.’ And again— He that heareth my word, and be-| 
and heard it with satisfaction. An angelic smile passed | lieveth on Him that sent me, hath everlasting life, and} 
over his pale features, a momentary light illumined the !shall not come into condemnation, but is passed from 








wiped the big drops of moisture from his brow, and gazed 
intensely on the new-born day, 

« The struggle is past, and the powers of faith are vic- 
torious over those of darkness!” he replied, “ This day 
is the first of my life, for [ feel a sweet assurance that 
my guilt is blotted out, and my penitence accepted.” 

That day the Roman people beheld Marcomanus face 
the savage beasts in the arena, with the same unshrink- 
ing courage that he had evinced when opposed to the 
bravest of the gladiators. but it was with a holier, calmer 
firmness than he had displayed in those unhallowed com- 
bats. He fought now in a better cause, and the bright 
witness of an approving conscience diffused a divine 
serenity over his countenance; and the heroism with 
which he resigned himself to the dreadful death that 


jawaited him astonished even those who had been specta- 


tors of his dauntless bearing in the gladiatorial contests. 
But if the fearless demeanour of a renowned warrior, 


junder such circumstances, could excite the wonder of 


the haughty Romans, how great was their admiration 
when they beheld the heroic courage with which the 
young and lovely widow, and venerable mother of Ad- 
minius, with the rest of their Christian brethren, met a 
fate so full of terror for female victims from the bare con- 
templation of which frail mortality could scarcely forbear 
from shrinking in horror. Yet they shrank not from en- 
during its reality ; for they were strengthened by an un- 
seen Omnipotence, on whose support they relied under all 
the terrors of their trial, and sustained them triumphantly. 


—<>_—- 
CHAPTER IX. 
Tell us a tale—a tale without a flaw! 
Chauecr. 


“Tt is plain, father,” observed King Henry, “that thou 
preferrest weeping to laughter, wherein we, who are no 
ascetic, differ from thee, and feel curselves compelled to 


\drown the memory of thy melancholic tale, in a fresh 


bowl of this worthy substitute for hippocrass, in which 
we recommend thee to pledge us to the better entertain- 


}ment of the company in the next tale, which we shall be 


glad to hear from the lips of this worthy lady,” continu- 
ed the monarch, twitching Queen Catherine’s hood. 
«Come Kate! dry thine eyes, for we have a great 


javersion to lachrymals, and chc:r us with one of thy 


shrewd Spanish stories ; and let it be full of pleasant con- 


languid eyes of the Christian hero, as he unclosed them |death unto life.’ ” : “eget pe 
ae wang | ceite, to put the abbot’s dismal tragedy of the life and death 


onee more, but the next instant all was motionless, and “T believe,” replied Marcomanus, “and am ready to| 

fixed in the icy repose of the dead. witness my belief, to-morrow, by’a death of torture, with | 
The acknowledgment of Marcomanus that he was a this holy company of saints and martyrs ;—yet, can I 

Christian, was sufficient, during that stormy period of hope that my sin-stained soul will find pardon, much less 

persecution which disgraced the early part of Trajan’s | acceptance, with God 7” 

reign, to involve him in a sweeping sentence with a large “ Nay, despair not of his grace, my son,” said the 

company of that devoted sect who were doomed to be|venerable man, “‘though thy sins be as scarlet yet shall 

exposed to the wild beasts on the following day. Even |they be whiter than snow,’ if thy penitence and reliance 

those who had been loudest in their acclamations, on jon his atonement be sincere.” 

account of his repeated gladiatorial triumphs, raised their | “Pray for me,” said Marcomanus, bursting into tears, 

voices with the rest in the general cry, “ He is a Chris-)“ pray that he would impart his saving grace unto me, 

lian, away with him to the prison, ‘T’o-morrow he shall and forgive the blackness of my sin.” 

be thrown to the lions.” “Pray for thyself, Marcomanus!” said Eurione, un- 
Marcomanus heard the barbarous sentence with indif- | closing her mournful eyes, « pray for thyself, ‘that He who 

ference. Fangs, sharper than those of the savage beasts, | willeth not the death of a sinner, but rather that he may 

to which he was shortly to be exposed, were busy in his | turn from his wickedness and live,’ may have mercy upon 

heart—the venomed fangs of remorse were there. Scarce-| thee, and forgive thee, even as I forgive thee.” 

“Yes,” said Varinia, “let us all join in supplication 


, 


ly conscious of surrounding objects, or change of time or | 
place, he permitted the soldiers, who guarded him, to lead | with him, and for him, to the throne of grace.’ 
him to the prison appropriated to the death-devoted peo-| —“ Mother of Adminius,” said Marcomanus, “dost thou 
ple of whom he had avowed himself one. forgive the deed that I have done.” 

The sound of a long unheard, but sweet familiar voice,|“ As freely as I hope to be forgiven for the many tres- 
that pronounced his name in the thrilling accents of the passes T have committed against my Heavenly Father,” 
Greek tongue, dispelled the gloomy stupor in which he replied Varinia, 
was plunged, on entering this abode of wo; and his eye)“ My beloved has but gone a little while before us,” 
rested on the lovely features of Eurione, unaltered, save | said Eurione, raising her tearful eves to Heaven, “ to- 
in improved beauty, since he saw her last; though! morrow we shall behold his face ‘again in that blessed 
months of sorrow had rolled away since that guilty night|place, ‘where the wicked cease from troubling and the 
of his apostacy in the Grove of Hertha. There too,!weary are at rest.” 
seated by her side, among the doomed train, and rising The captive Christians united with the self-condemned 
up in venerable dignity to greet him, he beheld her who) Marcomanus in earnest prayer and supplication till the 
had nourished him with maternal love in his orphaned fatal morning appointed for their martyrdom had dawned. 
infancy—the mother of the murdered Adminius. |The prisoners then thought it expedient to take an hour’s 

« Away!” he cried, in a voice of horror, avoiding, as repose, that exhausted nature might be recruited against 
he spake, the embrace of Varinia, “touch me not, A/s the time of trial; but Marcomanus and Eurione still re- 
| mained in prayer, 

“ How is it with thee, Marcomanus,” said she, when, 
lat Jength, the Dacian prince, ari-ing from his knees, 


blood is upon my hands.” 
“ Whose blood, my son?’ demanded the Dacian ma- 
tron, in accents of wonder. 





jof Marcomanus, prince of Dacia, out of our heads.” 


«“T will do my best to content thee, my Henry,” re- 
| plied the queen, smiling affectionately upon her wayward 
jconsort ; “but, in sooth, my light and trivial style, albeit 
{you make me proud by commending it, must needs ap- 
| pear to disadvantage, after the pathetic eloquence of the 
sweet and profitable legend, with which the pious Abbot 
of Glastonbury hath just edified this good company. For 
the which I pray him to receive my thanks.” 

«Tut, tut, tut!’ muttered the king, “thou canst tell a 
tale worth ten of the like, an’ it please thee ; and, me- 
thinks, we are no incompetent judge of such matters, 
Kate. So begin at once, sweetheart, and let us have no 
farther parlance about it.” 

The queen was too well acquainted with the peculiar 
temper of her royal lord to trifle with his humoursome 
impatience ; therefore without delaying in order to offer 
either preface or compliment to the rest of her audience, 
save a gracious inclination of the head, she commenced 
the tale of « The Gothic Count.” 





THE GOTHIC COUNT. 
CHAPTER X. 


—— Twenty wint rs 
I wore the Christian cause upon my sword, 
Against all ceemies. 
Old Play. 

In the reign of that most worthy son-in-law of the va- 
liant Pelayo, Don Alphonso, King of Leon, there lived, 
or rather vegetated, in the only habitable wing of a black- 
looking ruinous castle, on the Moorish frontier, a cross 
old Gothic count, called Don Froila de Toros. ' 

He was the last descendant of an illustrious and once 
opulent family, but who had paid so severe a penalty for 
the bad neighbourhood in which their demesnes were 
situated, as to be reduced to comparative indigence, 
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Don Froila was by nature proud, choleric and penu- 
rious, and the reverse of circumstances that had befallen 
his line, operated to add a deep tinge of caustic misan- 
thropy to these agreeable characteristics. 

He had been born amidst the turmoil and fierce ex- 
citement of predatory warfare, and passed his youth in 
the perils, hardships and stern vicissitudes of the most 
unprecedented struggle that ever was maintained by a 
Christian people against Infidel foes, for the noble pur- 
pose of asserting the independence of a narrow corner 
of the once fair and united realm of Spain. 

To assist in effecting this glorious object, Don Froila, 
had, in common with others of his gallant countrymen, 
shed blood, and sacrificed property, and when the heroic 
achievement of uniting the freed kingdoms of Leon and 
Asturias, under the patriotic sway of the brave Alphonso, 
the grandson of Pelayo, was accomplished, he sat down 
amidst the ruins of his patrimonial castle to enjoy his 
freedom, with no better prospect for a livelihood than 
beggary, or the hard resource of literally turning his con- 
quering sword into a ploughshare, and cultivating with 
his own hands, the few barren fields that remained to 
him of the ample heritage of his forefathers. 

Such has been the fate of many a true patriot, and 
many a self-devoted hero, but our count had very little 
patriotism, and not a particle of self-devotion in his cha- 
racter. He had drawn his sword against the Moors, be- 
cause he hated them, and they had been the means of 
ruining the fortunes of his family; besides, as his es- 
tates were situated on the very scene of action, he could 
not have avoided taking a part in the conflict, even if he 
had not been pugnaciously inclined. 

The Christians got the worst of it in the first instance, 
and then Don Froila fought with the greater desperation 
in his own defence, for he knew that the insurgent Goths, 
especially those of the frontier, must expect no mercy at 
the hands of the misbelieving villians whom they had exas- 
perated. Truth to tell, he was heartily weary of being 
a patriot, long before he discovered that it was woful 
work for one who had something to lose, and nothing to 
gain but hard knocks; yet having entered into the tur- 
moil he was compelled to go through with it, and the 
only comfort it afforded him, was the opportunity of in- 
dulging his combative inclination, by returning the hard 
knocks with interest. In doing this he acquired a noble 
reputation, and the esteem of all lovers of liberty. 

As for the loss of property he sustained, that was an 
involuntary misfortune, and deplored by him accordingly ; 
for if he could have avoided it, he would not have con- 
tributed a single m.rvedi to the assistance of his coun- 
try, in the momentous struggle; but what with the 
plunder of infidel foes, and the exaction of Christian 
friends, he was left penniless, almost landless, at the tri- 
umphant close of the last glorious campaign. 

Vanity was not one of our count’s besetting sins, yet 
it was with a tolerably correct estimate of the value of 
the services he had performed, that he presented himself 
at the court of the brave Alphonso, to claim a just com- 
pensation for his losses, and a proportionate reward for 
his valorous deeds in the deliverance of his country. 

No one could be more fully aware of the worth of 
these than Don Alphonso, still he had not only an empty 
treasury, but very limited means of replenishing the 
royal resources, which had been completely exhausted in 
the glorious, but unprofitable struggle with the Moors. 

He knew that the Count de Toros had been one of the 
most successful champions in the cause of national inde- 
pendence, and, having assured him that he so considered 
him, he bestowed the honour of knighthood upon him 
before the whole court, and told him—*“That services 
like his were above all rewards, and their memory must 
live for ever in the brightest page in the chronicles of 
Leon,” and so he dismissed him. 

There was not one among the youthful chivalry of 
Leon and Asturias, but would have died to obtain such | 
a testimony from the lips of his heroic sovereign. Alas! 
for Don Froila, he was past the age of romance, and 
knew it would be impossible to exist on such ethereal 
diet as royal compliments, and a barren knighthood ; so 
he returned to make the best he could of his impover- 
ished estate, and to moralise on the folly of those who 
subject themselves to personal loss and inconveniences 
for the public good, or expect any gratitude from kings. 

Then followed a long season of peace, during which 





merchants and civilians of al] sorts began to flourish, and 





as a matter of course, treated the brave men who had 
sacrificed so much to obtain safety and security for their 
country with contempt, now they no longer required 
their services. Don Froila was not enough of a philoso- 
pher to regard this conduct with indifference ; on the 
contrary, he brooded over it with the bitierest feelings of 
resentment in the gloomy seclusion of his dilapidated 
castle. 

Having grumbled away his meridian hours of man- 
hood, he began to feel the loneliness of his condition 
grow wearisome, just as he had unwittingly allowed the 
proper time to slip, when he might have hoped to im- 
prove his fortunes by changing it. 

It is very possible Don Froila would never have ven- 
tured to think of marriage, had he not, to add to his 
other misfortunes, had the ill luck to be plagued with a 





abominable housekeeper, whom I have paid a yearly sum 
for tormenting me, when I might have been the master 
of a quiet, loving and dutiful wife, who would have cost 
me nothing but her board.” 

At the conclusion of this soliloquy, the Count de 
Toros took the triangular fraction of one of his broken 
mirrors out of a corner cupboard, set it up in an advan- 
tageous light against the window-frame, produced a comb 
and a pair of scissors, out of the leathern pouch in 
which he kept his rosary and his small stock of ready 
money, and after trimming his hair, beard and musta- 
chios, and arranging them in the most becoming fashion, 
put on his best cloak and plumed hat, and gravely walk- 
ed forth to seek his fair neighbour. By the way, Don 
Froila experienced a few qualms of spirit on the subject 
of Portia de Metida’s absolute deficiency in that qualifi- 





housekeeper, by whom he was treated much as all bache- 
lors of a certain standing are, by the females who serve | 
them in that capacity ; till at length, for very weariness | 
of her tyranny, he grew desperate, and resolved to take | 
a wife. 

Don Froila, though on the shady side of forty, was 
still a fine man. In his youth he had been eminently 
handsome. He was of very high descent, of unim- 
peachable honour, and had acquired, as we have seen, a 
noble reputation in the service of his country ; and as it 
is not every eye that is possessed of sufficient penetra- 
tion to look beneath the adventitious gloss and gilding 





with which picturesyue circumstances have sometimes 
the power to adorn a very defective character, he was 
regarded with partial interest by a beautiful young lady 
in the neighbourhood, who being a portionless orphan, | 
was doomed to a convent by her hard-hearted uncle. | 

Now there is no accounting for the strangeness of | 
some ladies’ tastes. The fair Portia de Merida, it seems, | 
fancied that a peaceful life of cloistered seclusion would | 
be an infinitely less agreeable thing, than becoming the | 
wife of our crusty old count, whom she had, in the gene- | 
rous romance of a young, inexperienced heart, exalted 
into a perfect Amadis de Gaul, sans reproche. In her 
eyes his gloom was grandeur, and his misanthropic hu- 
mour, a dignified contempt of an evil world, and the 
vanity thereof. She regarded him as one of the heroic 
defenders of her native land, one who had fought to pre- 
serve the daughters of Leon from the vile yoke of Moor- 
ish tyrants, and she esteemed herself honoured in re- 
ceiving a word, a look, or a passing attention from him. 
Poor girl! she had scarcely seen any other man, and she 
thought him very charming in his outward appearance 
too. Even his black, tumble-down castle came in for a 
share of her admiration, for it belonged to him. 

She hated all dogs, but a great ugly ill-conditioned 
cur without a tail, that was wont to follow Don Froila, 
and with this beast she sedulously cultivated an acquaint- 
ance, and took every opportunity of patting his head, 
though at the imminent risk of having her pretty white 
fingers snapped off, in return for her civility. In short, 
there was for her a charm in every thing pertaining to 
the mature hero of her youthful fancy. 

Don Froila was now regularly on the look-out for a 
wife, and was not slow in perceiving that the fair Portia 
de Merida was endeavouring to attract his attention in a 
thousand ways, direct and indirect. The circumstance 
alarmed him at first, for bachelors of nearly half a cen- 
tury’s standing, are generally speaking, the most cautious 
people in the world; but a few contumelious speeches 
from his housekeeper, who was stretching her preroga- 
tives rather too far, had the salutary eflect of impelling 
him to seek refuge in matrimony from her vulgar tyranny. 

“ At present,” thought he, «I am subjected to the Im- 
perious will of a kitchen virago, who spoils my dinner 
out of revenge, if I venture to contradict her, mends my 
linen tolerably when she pleases, or leaves it in rags, ac- 
cording to her own convenience—not mine; who robs 
me, poor as I am, before my face, and, if I dare to re- | 
monstrate, overwhelms me with such a torrent of vitu- 
peration, that I am fain to flee from my own castle, to 
get out of the noise she raises ——Now if I marry, iny 
wife will be bound to obey me, and for her own sake will 
be a thrifty and prudent manager. She will serve me 
without wages both in sickness and health, artd esteem 
herself amply repaid, for all her pains, if I occasionally 
bestow a smile or compliment upon her. By Saint 
Jago! I have becn the most besotted of all fools, to re- 
main so many years a slave, at the discretion of my 


| 
| 





affirmative. 


of a lovely girl. 
yet he had felt that desire of paternity which nature has 


cation his covetous disposition had taught him to con- 
sider so indispensably necessary in a wife, namely—a 
dowry,—but then he wisely reflected once more, that 
when a man is irrevocably turned of forty-and-odd years, 
he cannot reasonably expect much in that way; but 
ought to feel very grateful to any woman, not absolutely 
old and ugly, who will condescend to take him for better 
or worse, 

So when he arrived at the dwelling of Portia’s urcle, 
and found her, happily, alone, he with some degree of 
alarm, lest so young and lovely a creature should marvel 
at his presumption, in asking her to become his wife, put 
the important question to her, in the humble terms of 
whether she would consider a marriage with him a more 
agreeable alternative than professing herself a nun, con- 
trary to her own inclinations, 

Portia, the thoughtless Portia, pronounced a rapturous 
A hasty wedding followed this brief woo- 
ing. Don Froila’s housekeeper threw up her place in a 
huff, leaving her master to cook the nuptial dinner him- 


self, or to put the culinary accomplishments of his young 


bride in requisition, the very first day of her marriage ; 
which the lovely Portia, when informed of her lord’s di- 
lemma, actually exerted on the occasion, there being no 
guest to entertain, but her uncle; and the bridal cheer 


consisting simply of an omelet and an olio, she was en- 
abled to perform her task with ease and credit, while the 
amiable manner in which she undertook this unexpected 
duty, agreeably demonstrated to her delighted bride- 
groom, the difference between a wife and a housekeeper. 


In spite of his constitutional testiness, and acquired 


misanthropy, Don Froila was now a happy man, as the 
husband of one of the sweetest tempered, and most lov- 


ing of all wives, who in due time made him the father 
Don Froila was not fond of children, 


implanted in the breast of every man. He was the last 


of a race whose names were proudly written in the 
chronicles of his native land, and notwithstanding his 


poverty, he had experienced something like a wish that 
a son of his might be the means of reviving its ancient 
glory, and carrying down the memory of his own achieve- 
ments to posterity. He had won in the struggle with 
the Moors a reputation more than equal to that of the 
most distinguished of his ancestors, but he had not va- 
lued it till he found he was likely to become a father, 
and then his cold heart for the first time glowed with 
the proud consciousness that his name was registered in 
the annals of Leon, as one of the most distinguished of 
those, whose valour had assisted in delivering her from 
a foreign yoke, and establishing her as a free Christian 
land, amidst surrounding slavery and heathen supersti- 


tion. 


Oh! it is an ennobling thing to any man, when he be- 


comes a husband and a father, and ceases to make selfish 


and perhaps criminal gratifications the sole business of 
his useless, barren existence. Even Don Froila felt the 
sweet influences of domestic ties and virtuous affections 
operating to expand the narrow sphere of his pleasures. 
He no longer existed for himself alone, and roused, as he 
now was, to the performance of active duties, for the 
sake of those whose welfare was so intimately connected 
with his own, as to become a positive amalgamation with 
his weal and wo, he found that social happiness was but 
a more diffusive and delightful medium of self-gratifica- 
tion. Poverty was lighter, when shared by a cheerful 
and cheering partner, like the fond and faithful wife with 
whom Heaven had blessed him, and in short, Don Froila 
felt much as all men ought to feel, during the first haleyon 
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months after they have exc hanged the ony mo- 
notony of a forlorn life of solitary bachelorhood, for the 
bliss of wedlock. 

The sex of his 
regret that he had 
had wished fo: 
offspring 
dren, yet was desirous of his race being perpetuated and 


only be done through 


experienced since his marriage. He 


a boy—for one boy only, and no other 


for, as I said before, he was not fond of chil- 


7? 


his name continued—this could 


the medium of a son, and his wife had borne him a 


daughter; a daughter who would be troublesome to rear 


entually b 
Thus did 


and difficult to maintain, and 
either portioned to a husband or a convent. 


who must ey 


the old leaven of selfishness 
first 
his lovely young wife, | 


system begin to ferment, when 


yet when he stood beside 
shadow of death had so recently impend- 
with tear- 
a renewal, 


event, 
over whom the 
ed, and beheld in. the 


ss, offered to his paternal embrace, 


sweet babe, whom she, 


ful fondue 
strong voice 


mingled existences, the 


sterious but all-powerful influ- 


as it were, of thet 
of — asserted its my 
ence, Clasping the unconscious innocent to his bosom, 
he bedewed its placid features with the first tears of ten- 
derness he had ever shed; and, as he gently replaced i 
on its mother’s bosom, 
« Let her be called 


and better era in 


\ 
he Whispered — 
Aurora, for her 

my existence, 


birth is the dawn 
of a holier Iam now 
a father!” 

And as Don Froila pronounced these words, he felt the 
full dignity I am now 
a father.’ 

He repeat 


ruins ol 


aud importance of the sentence—* 


he saw the 


his old castle In faney, 
] | 


from the dust, the 
more in feudal grandeur, and] 
galleries, where | 


desolate 
prostrate pillars rise 
erecting themselves once 
heard the deserted halls and darkened 
the ow] now hooted, spider wove her web, echo- 
ing with the 
and above all, 


and the 
gotten sounds of revelry and music, 
infant 


long tor 
with the gay voice of 
mirth, and childhood’s jocund shouts. ‘Then the triumph-| 
‘trampling of the war- 


enlivened 


ant notes of the clarion, and. the 
ounded in the 


il warriors of his 


steeds res courts below, and he beheld a 
stately train of youtht proud line, re- 
turning in all the flush of Moorish 
spoils, and each, as he sprang trom his foaming steed, 
and hailing him by 
gered a blessing. 


act of extend- 


victory, laden with 


him, 
‘ather !" be 


bent a reverential knee before 
the honoured naine of «1 
The enraptured count was in the very 


ing his hands to bestow it, when he stumbled into the 


midst of a bed of gigantic nettles that were growing un- 
der the principal gateway of his dilapidated castle, and 
having stung his legs severely, uttered a peevish ejacula- 
tion at the pain, and gazing ruefully at the utter 
tion of the stern realities by which he was surrounded, 
gave a fruitless sigh to the brilliant 
vision that had been conjured up by the birth of one 
not an hour old. 


desola- 
recollection of the 


poor, feeble little girl, 
a 
CHAPTER XI. 
She may be well compared 
Unto the Phoaenia Kinde 
W hose like was never seen nor licarde, 
That avy man can find 


Sir Thomas Wyatt 


The birth of the infant Aurora de ‘Toros was follow- 
ed, in less than a twelvemonth, by that of a sister, whom 
Don Froila considered somewhat 
the family ; but as the excellent 
amiable wife had prevented him from feeling the first as 
any additional trouble or expense, he had the decency to 
keep this opinion to himself. ‘The only drop of the in- 
ward acerbity that he allowed to ooze out on the occa- 
sion, When on being requested to name the child, when 


as a supernumerary 1 
management of his 


he said in a tone of peculiar causticity— 

«Let her be called Blanche—for her fortune is likely 
to be carte blanche, without filling up.” 

The best management in the world, on the part of the 
mother, cannot prevent the existence of a second child 
being felt as a serious inconvenience in a house, where 
one Was more than enough; but on the birth of a third 
girl, before the second could run alone, the poor countess 
was compelled to hire a nurse, and she was more trouble 
and expense than the three infants together. 


“rst-born child was the first cause of 


that pervaded Don F roila’s 
informed of this 


broken arches| brats. 
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use the waspish language of her unloving father, the 
most shrewish imp in Spain, or, according to the nurse’s|none, comparatively speaking, wherewith to meet the 
increasing wants and exigencies of a progeny so nu- 


moral of the old count himself. She 


all the time her mother suckled her, 


version, the very 


was very tetchy 


broke the rest of every one in the castle with her frac- | 
tious impatience, during the period of dentition, and took | 
her weaning in such dudgeon, that her perpetual squall- | 
ing after that which she did not appear to value in the | 


least, while it was at her own especial service, made her 
father almost wish that some Moorish Herod would give 
her a quiectus, 

In short, Don Froila did nothing but grumble about 
the crossness of his third daughter, and the trouble and 


expense of his two first, 
fourth fair girl. 

A fourth fair girl! The old count smote his breast in 
an ecstasy of dk spair at the announcement, and gn ish- | 
ing his huge white teeth on the affrighted nurse who | 
brought him the unwelcome news, exclaimed—* Diablos; 
l another girl!’ How in the name of Hecate and the three | 
i ‘s does my wife think Tam to clothe and feed these | 
| 





damscels, till they arrive at that plaguey time when they 
will be roaring aloud for marriage portions ? I would the | 
Moors had them all! Four girls, forsooth! in less than 
three years and a half from the birth of the eldest, to 
tall to the lot of a nobleman, who is compelled by dire | 
| necessity to keep three fast days more, in every week, | 
than either holy mother church enjoins, or the ‘good of 
= soul re quire s, is enough to convert the best saint in 


hear aaprenieres int ate swearer—St. Jago assoile 


» for the t 


oa re prol 
hought !—but trly Iam the most unlucky, 





dit to himself, as he walked through fm mi iddle -aged gentleman that ever committed the folly of | 


a young wife, to fill a quiet house with noisy 
Pray Heaven this squalling seiorita, who has 
just added her shrill treble to the roaring bass, and tenor, 
and counter-tenor of the piping trio, whom I hear ex- 


wedding 


the caudle-cup tells true,” replied the mdignant matron, 
who had revealed to him the happy intelligence, as she 
considered it, of the safety of his wife, and this addition 
to his family.” 

“Out of my sight, thou ill-omened witch!” roared 
the infuriated count, before whose mental vision the per- 
spective of ten goodly olive branches, spreading around 
his scantily-provisioned board, conjured up no such glo- 
rious pageants as those which had cheated his fancy at 
the birth of his first-born. 

‘Ill-omened witch, forsooth!’ retorted the angry 
sybil; “is that all the guerdon I get for bringing an 
ugly, ill-favoured old fellow the news, that the fair young 
wife who hath been fool enough to wed him, hath just 
borne him another lovely girl—not a bit like himself, 
but as beautiful as an angel? I know many a man, ten 
years younger than you, Sir Count, who would have he- 
stowed a chain of solid gold upon me for tidings of the 
birth of one child, to say nothing of the promise of six 
more, 

Don Froila, notwithstanding his constitutional testi- 
ness, was no match for a veteran vixen of a nurse, when 
the terrors of her tongue were fairly unloosed ‘by any 
thing like a professional affront. 

Dame Grifiinda considered herself as the legitimate 
protector and champion of ladies and their young babies, 
whose prerogative it was, she asserted, to be treated with 
peculiar reverence and respect, by men, during the first 
month, at any rate. So she administered such a lecture 
to the astonished count, on the turpitude of his malcon- 
tent reception of her joyful intelligence, as wholly stun- 
ned and silenced him, not only on the present occasion, 
but it had the good effect of teaching him the propriety 
of listening, with apparent satisfaction, to her malicious 
congratulations year after year, on the birth of another 
and another daughter, till the unprecedented number of 
ten was completed. 

Although Don Froila had been fairly awed into out- 
ward resignation to this extensive calamity, I should cer- 


till inforined of the birth of a} 


alting their voices in full concert below, may be the 
last!” 
“ Not by half a dozen, if T have any skill in divina- | 


tion, and the disposition of the grotts, at the bottom of | 





Means, do I say? Poor man, he had none! at least 


merous and helpless. 

| «Happy are those parents who breed babes for Para- 
dise;’ he was accustomed to say; but his babes were 
too evidently of the busy, bustling sort, who are destined 
to assist in making up the portion of the active denizens 
of this work-day world of coil and care. 

| If, from any accidental cause, one or two of the half- 
score maidens looked a little paler than ordinary, or 
'stinted in her usually voracious appetite for lentil pottage 
jand chestnut bread, the only viands on which this noble 
nursery was fed, and the fond mother expressed the 
slightest degree of uneasiness, lest circumstances so un- 
iwonted should proceed from some incipient malady in 
‘the dear child, the count was sure to reply, that “ He 
was ready to resign any member of his family of which 
it might be the will of Heaven to deprive him.” 

| In saying this Don Froila spoke truly, and yet less 
‘than the truth, for he was not only ready, but eager to 
but the whole of the embarrassing 


ire sign not one only, 
progeny by whom he w as surrounded, 

| “« Had they been boys,” he said one day to his anxious 
| wife, “that would have been bad enough, considering 
the scantiness of our means; but then we could have 
'made soldiers of them, priests, bandits, hewers of wood 
jand drawers of water; or sent them forth into the world 
ito seek their own fortune,—but ten good-for-nothing 
useless girls !—what can we do with them? In the name 
of St. Ursula and the forty thousand virgins, what do 
you think is to become of them all?” 

| «“ They all promise to become beauties, I think,” re- 
plied the Countess de Toros, casting a glance of mater- 
nal pride on the lovely train, who were at play under 
the spreading chestnut-trees that grew in the court of the 
dilapidated old castle. 

“So much the worse,” muttered Don Froila, “ they 
will soon be craving for all sorts of unprocurable finery, 
ito set themselves off to the best advantage ; and what, I 
should like to know, would be the use of beauty to 
them 7?” 

«It will enable them to form advantageous marriages, 
Don Froila,” replied the lady. 

“No such thing, Donna Portia; it will only make 
them consider themselves entitled to such, and then they 
will be disappointed. I never knew beauty help a dow- 
erless damsel to a husband worth having.’ 

“ Thad no dowry,” replied the Countess de Toros, 
casting a more aflectionate glance on her testy old lord 


than he deserved. 

« No dowry, but a very considerable share of beauty, 
my love,” said the count, pressing the fair hand, which 
she had fondly laid on his, to his lips; “ and what was 
the result? You had the ill luck to obtain, in conse- 
quence, a husband—but what sort of a husband, I trow? 
Verily, one of the poorest and proudest old fellows in 
J.cou, with a pedigree that has never been of any use to 
him,—a temper none of the best by nature, and soured 
by circumstances beyond the sufferance of any earthly 
creature but yourself,—and a body almost as much bat- 
tered and dilapidated in the Moorish wars, as this old 
tumble-down castle, that has not half the conveniences 
of a cottage ;—and with this husband you have wasted 
the best years of your life in gloomy and unbroken soli- 
tude, in the endurance of every species of privation, 
care, and toil. ‘I'ell me, Portia, truly, is a life of celi- 
bacy would not have been far better than such a lot as 
his ?” 

“The lot was of mine own choosing,” replied the 
lady, “and I have found no privation hard to bear, 
which I have shared with thee, my husband; for thou 
wert, and art the first, the last, the only object of my 
love, save these dear children, who, because they are 
thine, are as precious in my sight, as for my sake they 
ought to be in thine. And if ever my marriage with 
thee has been productive of a moment's sorrow or re- 
gret, itis when I have heard thee speak in so unpaternal 
a spirit of the hopeful progeny, with which our union 


’ 





tainly shock this gentle assembly were I to repeat all his 
inward murmurings and pathetic soliloquies on the oc- 


tion which he was ever propos:ng to himself,—how such 





Seraphina, for so the new-comer was named, was, to] a family was to be maintained on his means. 


casion ; but to do him justice, the burden of his paternal |concluded. 
lamentations appeared to spring from the painful ques- }ashamed of himself; 
tle wife’s reproach cut him to the heart. 


has been crowned.” 

She turned away te conceal the starting tears, as she 
Don Froila looked as he really felt—heartily 
for the tender manner of his gen- 


thought he, and he was 








“Tama despicable fellow !” 
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going to say so, as the preface to a penitential speech, 
in which his conscience prompted him to make full ac- 
knowledgment of the impiousness of his ingratitude to 
Heaven, who had blessed him with such a wife, and be- 
stowed upon him the loveliest and most promising 
family in all Leon, in the possession of which any othe: 
man would have been proud and happy, in spite of for- 
tune, when, unluckily, a provoking musquito stung him 
so sharply on the nose, that, instead of giving utterance 
to any thing of a tender nature, he exclaimed, in his most 
petulant tone :— 

* Diablos!” they are perfect blood-suckers, commis- 
sioned, I verily believe, for my especial torment. They 
make this castle a complete purgatory to me, by day and. 
by night; and if they continue to teaze me thus, I shal 
be compelled to live in some other country to escape 
from them, I suppose.” 

« Notwithstanding thou hast distinguished thyself so 
nobly in battle-lields, as a soldier of the cross, Don 
Froila, thou art one of the most unchiristianlike knights, | 
in thy ejaculations and manner of discourse, [ ever) 
knew,” observed Donna Portia, who was deeply hurt at 
this speech, which she considered applicable to the chil- 
dren, 

“It is all very true, my dear, and if this be the first 
time thou didst ever discover it, thou hast been strangely 
blind to my faults,” rejomed Don Froila. 

“Ts it not one of the characteristics of true love to be 
so?” said the lady, tenderly. 

The rough rude nature of the ascetic count was not 
proof against the winning softness of this reply, and 
folding his still lovely partner to his bosom, while his 
eyes moistened with unwonted tears, he besought her 
forgiveness for the pains his misanthropic humour had) 
inflicted upon her from time to time, and assured her, | 
that but for the charm she had lent to his existence, he 
should have drowned himself in his muddy moat, a 
dozen years ago, fur very weariness of himself, and all} 
about him. | 

After a lapse of seven years, there was a probability | 
that the Countess de Toros would again add to her nu-) 
merous family. 

The count, to whom her devoted love and tender for- | 
beaiance with his defects of temper, had endeared her} 
more during those years than in any period of their 
wedded life, received the intelligence not only with re-| 
signation, but with an absolute show of complacency, | 
and even went so far as to express a wish that she would 
present him with a son at last. 

In fact, with the usual inconsistency of mankind, from 
the moment his wife had apparently ceased from bearing | 
children, his desire for a male child had returned, and he} 
had not unfrequently indulged in secret repinings, that | 
the illustrious house of ‘Toros was without an heir. 

Neither friends nor foes could imagine why he was 
s0 unreasonably anxious on this point, seeing that he 
had so often lamented that there was no inheritance for 
his daughters, yet so it was. 

The moment, the anxiously anticipated moment, at 
length arrived.—The Countess de ‘Toros had, contrary 
to custom, tedious and difficult travail. Don Froila’s} 
solicitude was extreme, but it was all confined to the 
one sole point, that had latterly become the master-pas- 
sion of his soul, his desire of a son. Selfish in all 
things, the protracted sufferings of his wife made lit-| 
tle impression on him, except as they tended to in-| 
crease his solicitude respecting the sex of the unborn | 
infant. 

A visible shade of uneasiness, however, appeared to| 
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! sufferings were protracted, and the anxiously expected |tia, at the foot of which knelt two nuns, with lighted 


: 3 : : | 
announcement of the heir of De ‘Toros was delayed. | tapers. 





maternal tenderness and care, had crept away to their|hast been in danger, then, my beloved wife; but it is 


I'he poor neglected little ones, who sadly missed the}  * Sanctissima!” said he, cressing himself,—*« Thou 


beds supperless, and sobbed themselves to sleep. Not ajover, praise be to the holy Virgin, mother and maid! 


sound was heard in the castle, save the owl hooting from | And thou hast made me the father of a living son, the 
the broken battlements, the flapping of some dismantled | desire of mine eyes, and the joy of my heart.” 
casement, and now and then a suppressed moan from | “Aye! prize him dearly, Count de Toros,” said Dame 


the apartment of Donna Portia. 


|Griffinda, * for dearly has he been purchased, e’en at the 


Don Froila began to think matters wore rather a dis-| precious cost of his mother’s life!” 


mal aspect, and just as the midnight hour was proclaim- 
ed from the gray tower of a neighbouring convent, a 


Don Froila started back and glanced in mingled per- 
plexity and alarm, from the ill-omened sybil to the mo- 


feeling of undefined apprehension of impending evil) tionless extenced form before him; when one of the 


stole over his mind, not unmixed with superstitious ter-) nuns silently removed the white lawn that covered the 
ror. A chilly tremour crept through his veins, lis heart | face of the cead, and the other raising her wax taper, 
fluttered with convulsive vehemence one moment, and | threw its pale light full on the paler features of Donna 
the pulse of life appeared suspended the next. A con-}| Portia, now composed for ever in the serenity of death. 


fusion of gray shadowy forms seemed dancing betore | 


The desire of Don Froila had been accomplished, but 


lis eyes, in the twilight vacuum of the deserted apart-/it had lett his house unto him desolate, and the residue 


ment,—for it was one of those moonless midsummer- | of his life a joyless blank, 


nights in which there is never thorough darkness, and 
he was sitting without a light. Suddenly he heard a 
low sigh—so near him that it appeared alinost breathed 
upon his face, the tattered tapestry-hangings flapped on 
the mouldering walls, and the old black cur, in the court- 
yard, raised a long and doleful how] just under the win- 


| dow. 


“ Blessed Evangelists! what may this portend ?” 
ejaculated Don Froila, flinging himself on his knees. 
“Ora pro nobis sancta Maria,” he continued, drawing 
forth his rosary, and endeavouring, for the first time in 


his life, to seek consolation and help trom above; but} 


the words died away on his trembling lips, and he 
remained kneeling, it is true, but fixed and speechless 
as a sepulchral figure, listening to the next sound that 
might break the death-like silence that now reigned 
around. 

That awful, that agonising pause, was at length bro- 
ken by the first thrilling ery of a new-born infant. 

“ Not the shrill-staved treble of a poor puling girl this 
time, but the strong, deep voice of a male infant, by all 
that’s manly and hopeful!” exclaimed Don Froila, start- 
ing from his devotional posture, and casting away the 
rosary in a transport of exultation. 

The next moment the door was slowly opened, and 
Dame Griffinda, holding in her bony palsied hand an 
expiring lamp, whose fitful uncertain flashes threw a 
sort of spectral glare over her livid complexion, and re- 
vealed the ghastly expression of horror in which her 
harsh features were fixed, stood betore him, and in a 
hoarse, broken voice, said,— 

“Count de Toros, I bring you news of the birth of a 
son.” 

«“ The saints be praised!’ replied the count, “I have 
an heir at last.” 

“ You have,” rejoined the sybil, with a bitter smile. 

“ He was a long while before he made his appearance, 
and now he is come, I know not what there is to wel- 
come him,” pursued Don Froila, whose whole faculties 
appeared so absorbed in this important event as to ren- 
der him insensible to every thing on earth beside. « How- 
ever, I will go and embrace him, and bestow my blessing 
upon him,” added he, advancing toward the next cham- 
ber. 

“Saints and angels preserve us!” screamed Dame 
Griflinda, “ you would not go there, Don Froila! At 
least not yet,” added she, stepping between him and the 


door. 


“Is the woman distraught, to bar my entrance into 


pervade every one in the castle but himself, toward the| my wife’s chamber ! when it is my duty to see her, and 


close of the second day of Donna Portia’s indisposition. | thank her for having borne me an heir to the ancient 
The females walked about on tip-toe, with tearful eyes! house of ‘loros,” said the count, angrily putting Dame 
and portentous countenances. ‘I'he elder children wept, | Griffinda aside, and entering the apartment. 
and gathered together in a sorrowful group. Even the; he first object for which he looked was the precious 
little ones had suspended their usual noisy games, and| boy, whom he had coveted with a desire strong as death. 
seemed, without knowing why, to partake the general! It was lying on the lap of a lay-sister from the neigh- 
gloom, and went moping about, and from time to time} bouring convent of Santa Clara, who was swathing it; 
piteously demanded—* Why did they not see their mo-| and albeit, a new-born infant is, generally speaking, only 
ther 7” | beautiful in the eyes of fond parents, the young heir of 
At last he, who ought to have been the first to feel it,) ‘Toros might be called, per courtesy, an uncommonly 
became infected with the universal depression, and ex-| lovely babe; at any rate Don Froila so considered him, 
pressed a fear—“ That something was wrong, and after | and clasping him to his bosom, almost smothered him 
all he should be tantalised with a dead, instead: of a liv-| with kisses, and overwhelmed him with blessings. 
ing son, or perhaps—another girl.” He then resigned him to the arms of his silent, so- 


| With a groan, more piercing than his lost wife had 
uttered at the parting of soul and body, he dashed him- 
jsclf upon the ground, and bewailed his irreparable cala- 
jmnity, as well he might, for the sunshine of his existence 
jhad set for ever, and utter darkness had thrown its un- 
lbroken shade over the dial of his wintry day s. 

| The son, whom he had so sinfully coveted, had heen 
j}granted to him in an evil hour, and he had no joy that 
ja man-child was born into the world: for what to him 
lwas a wailing, motherless babe, that could neither un- 
derstand his joys nor enter into his griefs, in comparison 
with her who had been the only help-meet for him, the 
‘ang.a partner of his cares, whose gentle hand had 
|! 

llation into the cup of bitterness, which his own unhappy 
ltemper, no less than the evil influence of adverse cir- 


wen accustomed to mingle the oil and honey of conso- 


cumstances, had catised to overtlow ! 
HISTORICAL NOTES TO THE GOTHIC 
COUNT. 


In the eighth century, the Christian kings of Spain 
were confined to the narrow boundary of the rocky and 
impregnable province of Asturias, and that part of Leon 
which is likewise mountainous. As for the plan of 
Leon, the Christians held it on a very precarious tenure, 
lheing constantly liable to invasions from the Moorish 
cavalry. Both the Castilles and Arragon were, till a 





century afterwards, oppresse d by the Moorish ye ke. It 
was Alphonso the first, son-in-law to the great Pelayo, 
or Pelegius, that finally freed the whole of Leon, which 
province took its name from the Lion banner, carried by 
these glorious liberators. After the death of the here 
Alphonso, a severe struggle for the succession touk place 
between the three sons who survived him, and the werth- 
less and treacherous Don Aurelio, having got rid of the 
other two, by murderous means, finally ascended the 
throne. 

The kingdom of Leon, weakened by constant battles 
with the invading Moors, and sul sequently by civil strife, 
was in such a state of exhaustion, as to submit to the 
imposition of a vile tribute of a hundred beautiful young 
women, to be paid yearly, as the price of peace. This 
nfamous tribute was refused by his brave successor, 
Alphonso the Chaste, who obtained his surname from 
this circumstance. Don Aurelio died in the year 774, 
the same year in which the mighty Moorish Emir Aten 
Alfaje assumed the sovereignty of Arragon, under the 

Re 


title of King of Sansuenna, or Saragossa, as it was eall- 


ed by the Spaniards. It was the first independent king- 
dom erected by the Moors in Spain, as the Moorish chiefs 
before that time were vassals of the Arabian caliphs. 

A descent from the Gothic conquerors of the penin- 
sula, is still considered as the proudest lineage in Spain. 
Hence the great value all the inhabitants of the South 











Hour after hour passed away, and still Donna Portia’s} lem attendant, and approached the bed of Donna Por- 


of Europe place on fair complexions and light hair, that 
chiome d’oro, that the Spanish poets celebrate as enthu- 
siastically as Petrarch himself, and cousider the highest 
order of female beauty. 

The virgin tribute was subsequently either allowed or 
discontinued by the successors of Don Alphonso the 
Chaste, according to their tame or warlike dispositions. 
Voltaire bitterly sneers at Alphonso the Chaste, for re- 
sisting this scandalous tax ; he attributes its first impo- 
sitions to Mauregat, who, for a time, usurped the throne 
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years J 
the throne, and once more freed the ladies of Leon, an 
for ever. 
often is. 
than twenty years before Mauregat u urped the throne | 
of Leon. 


— 
CHAPTER HL. 

The hon, in bis rage, is notsosterne, 

As royal Heury io tes wrathful spleens 


OlL Play. 





A deep silence of some minutes’ continuance follow- 
ed the melancholy conclusion of the queen’s tale, to the 
merits of which the company offered their best. tribute, 


in the tears which they gave to the untimely death of 
the amiable Donna Portia. 

Even the cross old count, with all his faults, came in for} 
a share of their sympathies, though every one had Jaugh- 
ed most heartily, in the first instance, at his perplexities 
and embarrassments, both as a bachelor and a married 
man, but there were not lacking those among the gen- 
tlemen, especially the unwedded ones, who ventured to 
make excuses for him of various kinds, and one or two 
strangers, who had becu unexpectedly added to the au- 
ditors, and suspected not the quality of the royal racon- 
teuse, boldly insinuated that Don Froila de ‘Toros was! 
by no means indebted to the lenity of his fair histori m,| 
whom they censured as over severe on the foibles of the 
other sex. | 

“T have not had the honour of seeing her face,” said} 
a grave sergeait-at-law, who appeared more critically | 
disposed than the rest of the company, “ but I would 
venture my coif against a penny fee, that the worthy | 
gentlewoman who hath exercised her wit so. sharply 
against mankind in general, and middle-aged men, of| 
solitary estate, in particular, is either a sad and ancient! 
spinster, or, peradventure, the sorrowful wife of some) 
hard-to-please cot-quean, whom she figureth under the 
feigned style and title of Don Froila, Count de Toros.” 

Catherine warmly defended herself from the latter} 
charge, not without some alerm, lest a similar construc-| 
tion should be put on her story by her royal spouse, | 
against whom, her own conscience told her, she had! 
pointed the moral of the tale as far as related to Don| 
Froila’s unreasonable desire of a son, and the tragic con-| 
sequences that were coupled with its gratification. 

Wolsey, whose ready tact, and intimate acquaintance | 
with Henry’s peculiarities, suggested to him the proba- 
bility of dissension arising if this already jarring chord, | 
between the royal pair, were harped on a moment longer, | 
endeavoured to divert the king’s attention by demanding} 
the fair Boleyn’s opinion of the tale, feeling assured she | 
was too well versed in the arts of a courtier to be over] 
critical in her comments. 

Anne Boleyn was not sorry to embrace so favourable 
an opportunity of conciliating the queen, by bestowing 
the most unqualified praise on her story, and conclud «l} 
by expressing a passionate desire to know what became | 
of the ten fair young ladies, when left without a mother | 
in that desolate old castle. 

The nuns, who attended on the Abbess of Ely, were 
even yet more solicitous respecting the fate of the infant 
heir of Toros ; while the Squire of Granta Grange, who 
had in spite of himself been so mightily interested in 
the tale, that he had actually procured a joint stool, for the 
purpose of edging nearer to the royal raconteuse, now 
very seriously begged her to inform him, “ Whether 
Don Froila got a new housekeeper after the decease of 
the worthy gentlewoman, his wife? and if she were of a 
more obliging disposition than the first who served him 
in that capacity ?” 

“A new housekeeper, forsooth, squire!’ cried mine 
hostess of St. Christopher’s Oar, who, with open mouth 
and arms a-kimbo, had planted herself opposite the queen, 
during the course of the narrative, which she, with a 
strong asseveration, pronounced to be the most comfort- 

able and edifying history that had been yet related. “A 
new housekeeper, forsooth! there’s a question to ask the 
good gentlewoman. Don’t you think, Master Goggs, the 
eldest young lady, who must have been over and above 
her sixteenth year, at the time of her blessed mother’s 
pitiful death, was quite old enough to be trusted with 


from Alphonso, and paid the tribute of virgins for six] the keys? More especially as poor dear Master Fryler 


‘one eel that chanced to be among them; and that con- 


| Boleyn, who, somehow or other, took peculiar umbrage 


‘eateth husks and acorns ; and that too by a sort of errant 


THE PILGRIMS OF WALSINGHAM. 


Alphonso the Chaste, in 791, again ascended] had nothing worth speaking of to lock up.” 


« My good woman,” replied the squire, gravely, “ I was 


| 
Voltaire is incorrect in his chronology, as he| not thinking so much about the keys, in particular, as | > 
. . . 1d . . ° . et - “ . 
Aurelio had paid the tribute of m tidens more lthe washing and cooking, to say nothing of the care of swer it to me. 


the young children, all which matters are very hamper- 
some to single gentlemen and widowers. I speak feeling- 
ly, for vixen as my housekeeper is, and vilely as she en- 
treateth me at times, yea, and all the men in my house 
with me! I am enforced, albeit it goeth against the grain, 
to put up with all her perversities and cozenings, lest she 
should abandon me and my merry men to our own de- 
vices—but in sooth, my masters, she leadeth me a weary 
life. 

“ My good sir,” said Abigail Trudget, the pack-woman, 
“it’s all your own fault.” 

« Mine own fault! what meanest thou by that saying, 
Mistress Malapert ?” returned the squire, sharply.“ Be-| 
cause thou art one of the same perverse and silly gender, | 
(for womankind all hang together) thou thinkest, belike, 
that a gentleman of my consequence and reckoning in | 
the county of Cambridgeshire, ought reasonably to be | 
subjected to the injurious henpeckings of his house- | 


9 | 
| 





ke eper. 

« Aye, my good sir, an’ he have no more discretion 
than to put up with such misrule and contemptuous | 
usage from a saucy serving woman, instead of taking | 
him a wife, as the outlandish old don was forced to do, 
at last, to keep all things tight and right about his house,” 
rejoined the good woman. 


| 


+ ‘There is some sense in what you say, Goody 'Truad- 
get,’ observed the squire, and I would follow your good 
counsel, only I wot well that in choosing a wife, one is 
something in the case of the man in the fable, who put 
his hand into a bag of vipers, in the hope of catching 


sideration it is that keepeth me a bachelor.” 

“For the sake of the luckless woman, who might 
otherwise be plagued with such a yoke-fellow, I hope you 
will continue so unto your life’s end, and under the kirtle 
dominion of your housekeeper withal!” said the fair 


at the squire’s parable. 

« Young gentlewoman,” he retorted, “ notwithstand- 
ing thy bright eyes, and outward comeliness, I trow that, 
whoever weddeth thee will have reason to remember the 
bag of serpents in the fable, and to think, verily, that he 
hath not succeeded in catching the eel.” 

The bright eyes flashed unutterable scorn on the rude 
speaker, and turning haughtily away she replied, “In the 
proverbs of King Solomon are written these words :— 
» Answer not a fool according to his folly !’ and though I 
inight eondescend to spend my wit in playful trifling with 
gentlemen of birth and breeding, yet were I worse than 
bereft of understanding to cast pearls before a swine.” 

“ Marry come up!” rejoined the squire, “ who should 
have thought of Matthew Goggs, Esquire, of Granta 
Grange, Cambridgeshire, being likened unto a beast that 


damosel whom no one knoweth aught about, save that 
she weareth pilgrim’s weeds, and hath indifferently bright 
eyes,—but so hath a serpent—yea! and a toad also, 
which I opine to be a worser beast than a swine.” 

The insulted beauty cast an appealing glance from her 
coarse adversary to the king and Wyatt, as if she expect- 
ed to find a champion in one or other of these her evi- 
dent admirers. ‘There was a sullen cloud on the brow of 
the former, by whom her coquettish freedoms with the 
Granta Grange squire had been viewed with marked dis- 
approbation, and who was therefore secretly pleased at 
the rebuke she had received ; but Wyatt, though equally 
shocked and offended at the levity of her behaviour, had 
too much of the preux chevalier about him to see the 
lady of his heart, however in fault, treated with a shadow 
of disrespect; and flourishing his riding whip with a 
menacing gesture, he addressed Matthew Goggs in these 
words :-— 

« An’ you keep not a more civil tongue in your head, 
when parleying with fair ladies, Sir Clown, I shall be en- 
forced to teach you a lesson on manners with my riding- 
rod—or otherwise thrust you forth from this courteous 
assembly.” 

“Sir,” grumbled the squire, “the young gentlewoman 
began me first; yea, and that right saucily, as all in pre- 


|Anne, I trow! 











«“ She honoured you too far in condescending to ex- 
change a single sentence with you;” retorted Wyatt, 
“but I warn you that she is under my especial protection, 
and those who treat her not with proper respect must an- 


«“ Wyatt,” interposed the king, “ what are you making 
all that bouncing and bravadoing about—ha? Am not 
I the proper person to interfere if I see aught amiss. 
Death of my life! I marvel at thy impudence, young 
man, in raising a riot with any one in my presence. I 
wist not what sort of a swaggering braggadocio thou wert 
before. Vapouring with thy riding-rod before me—ha !” 

“ May it please you—” began Wyatt. 

«“ Please me, ha!” interrupted the king, angrily, “thou 
thinkest much of that, Sir Poetaster! so that thou canst 
rhyme or swagger thyself into favour with Mistress 
But if I see any more such doings, by 
the girdle of our Lady of Walsingham, I'll have thee 
taught to know thy place; and well, mayhap, will it be 
for thee, if thou art not reduced, like thy father, to owe 
thy life to the charity of a cat.’”’* 

The rebel blood mounted to the cheek of the youthful 
gallant, at this undeserved rating ; hiseye flashed with sup- 
pressed wrath, he bit his nether lip, and looked as if no- 
thing but the most violent effort of self-control restrained 
him from bandying taunt for taunt, in reply to his royal 
rival. 

Here the two queens, who greatly compassionated the 
case of the unfortunate lover, and dreaded lest he should 
be irritated by his imperious master to some rash word or 
deed, for which he might be doomed to pay a severe 
penalty, ventured to intercede in his behalf. 


“ Ye would do well to look to your own concerns, 
ladies, Without troubling yourselves with the affairs of 
others,” was the gracious reply of the disguised monarch, 
whose assumed character of a pilgrim alone restrained 


‘him from venting his inward choler in language posi- 


tively indecorous. Fortunately for Wyatt, the current 
of Henry’s wrath was diverted by this interposition of 
his sister and his consort, for darting a withering look on 
Queen Catherine, the king adverted to the primary cause, 
from which his ill-humour had originated, in these 
words— 

«“ By my halidom! Kate, I have a shrewd guess, that 
the tale of Don Froila, was of malice prepense, devised 
by thee for mine own especial benefit, and cunningly re- 
lated, to put me to rebuke and confusion of countenance, 
before certain in presence, who are aware of my natural 
desire of a son.” 

“Nay, there you wrong mine honored aunt, good 
uncle,” said the emperor, “ since the tale she hath related 
is no invention of her own, but one of our national ro- 
mances, founded on chronicle lore; and to certify the 
sa.ae, for your satisfaction, I will, if it be agreeable to 
your good pleasure, narrate the sequel or second part of 
the history of our Gothic Count and his ten daughters, 





* Sir Henry Wyatt, the father of the accomplished Sir 
Thomas, the poet of Henry the Eighth’s court, was once 
confined in the tower, by the illegal arrest of Richard the 
Third, just before the battle of Bosworth, Either through 
accidental neglect, or with murderous intent, the jailers 
of the unfortunate knight, kept him without food for 
several days, and he would have been starved to death, if a 
faithful cat, of which he was fond, had not daily brought 
him a pigeon, which sustained him till a change of for- 
tune altered his destiny. 

This curious tradition is preserved in an excellent 
biography, of Sir Thomas Wyatt, the elder, published 
privately by Horace Walpole, among the other MSS. 
printed at the Strawberry Hill Press, and taken from one 
of these scarce tracts, from the library of the author’s 
father. 

There is reason to believe that Sir Thomas was to the 
last a faithiul lover of Anne Boleyn, perhaps the only one 
she ever had. He braved the wrath of Henry, by re- 
maining her adherent and counsellor to the last, and his 
sister, Mary Wyatt, was the only friend who accompanied 
her to the tower and on the scaffold. The morning be- 
fore her execution, the unhappy queen sent Sir Thomas 
her picture, and the moment before her death she gave 
her maid of honour, Mary Wyatt, the little black and 
gold vook of prayers, she had used on the seaffuld. These 
tokens otf’ fidelity to the unfortunate were still in the 
possession of the descendants of Wyatt in the commence- 








sence can witness.” 


ment of the last century. 
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wherein I will venture to promise you goodly entertain- | Santa Clara, the friends of t 





heir mother, to supply them 
ment.” with employment in broideries, and other stitch-work ; 

There was a general acclamation of applause from the |these pious ladies not only complied with their request, 
company at the emperor’s proposition, and he was sojand supplied them with material, but obliged them with 


eagerly entreated by all present to commence his portion|much edifying advice on their future conduct. The | 


of the tale without delay, that Henry, who had been| maidens of ‘Toros, who listened to the exordiums of the 


more deeply interested in the history of Don Froila than |nuns, and the counsels of their fair sister Aurora, were | 


he chose to acknowledge, was not sorry to fecl himself| Blanche, Seraphina, Orelia, and Christina, Vainly did 





compelled to yield a sullen assent to Charles’s deferential | these damsels endeavour to initiate the younger part of | 


application, for permission to relate the second part of the | the sisterhood in the laudable mysteries of needle-craft ; 
story of the Gothic Count. lheaded by Beatrice and Laura, a pair of female outlaws 
The youthful emperor entertaining no apprehension of ubout eleven and twelve years of age, Juanna, Ado- 
of his features being recognised in that obscure corner |sinda, and Violante, refused all quiet employment, and 
of the English dominions, threw back his pilgrim’s hood, | passed their time as he.etofore, in climbing the nulberry 
assumed a graceful attitude, and courteously entreated|and chestnut trees, whenever they were in want of a 
the indulgence of the company for his foreign accent, on |dinner; wading in the shallow stream that flowed near 
account of his being a pilgrim from beyond seas. jthe castle, in quest of river muscles and cray-fish ; swing- 
“ Albeit,” added he, “I have made the English lan-jing on the only gate of the castle, that still retained it 
guage my peculiar study and delight, yet being a Flem- | station, and flinging stones from behind the crumbling 
ing by birth, it is scarcely to be expected I should have | battlements, at any luckless stranger whose countenance 
acquired that facility in its familiar use, as may enable|they did not happen to approve, who passed within reach 
me to speak it readily before an English andience ; yet!of these missiles. As a sort of cover to these vagaries, 
under favour, I will essay to do my best, for their amuse-|they generally took the precious heir of Toros, the infunt 
ment.” Having thus said, he commenced his tale of! Don Felix, with them, and, long before he could speak, 
“Don Froila and his ten daughters.” laid the blame on his innocent shoulders, of half the mis- 
= .a.., |person, shielded them successfully from the reproaches of 
DON FROILA AND HIS TEN DAUGHTERS. his grim nurse, Dame Griffinda, and his aah but 
_ doting father. Notwithstanding the treachery of his 
CHAPTER XV. associates, the little Don Felix soon learned to shout and 
clap his hands at the sight of any of them, and much 
I fear these stubborn lines lack powcr to move, preferred a lawless scamper after mischief, at the risk of 
O sweet Maria, empress of my love! many a hard knock and dangerous tumble, to remaining 
These numbcrs wili t tear and write in prose. i ME i “1 
ds Geils tet: with his nurse, or Don Froila, : —_ 
Meantime, the elder division of the fair sisterhood daily 
Long before the expiration of the first year of his be-|improved in outward charms and mental graces; they 


, 





{s | 


chief that was done; and he being a sort of inviolable |: 


DON FROILA AND HIS TEN DAUGHTERS. 27 


ltunes, for the Moors on the frontier had reft from him 


one portion of his lands and vassals, and this powerful 
noble had made a successful Jegal claim on the rest; so 
that the old ruinous castle, and a few fields round it, con- 
stituted all the demesnes of De ‘l’oros—of course there 
was little enough of good will between the families. 
When the high mass was concluded, and the five erra- 
|tic stars, as the Romanas called them, left the church of 
Santa Clara, still under the obscuring cloud of their long 
black mantillas, Don Marcian and Don Antonio followed 
them at a respectful distance, in order to discover whither 
they went, since they could not divine from whence they 
came. ‘The brothers were astonished at tracing them to 
jthat den of desolation and ill-behaviour, the Castle de 
Toros, where the stately train of unknown {air ones 
{were received with a shout of familiar weleome that the 
)Romanas thought must have shocked them exceedingly. 
Marcian and Antonio vainly lingered, for hours, in the 
| vicinity of the old castle, watching for the regress of the 
itive veiled ladies, and, at nightfall, returned to their fa- 
lther’s palace, with heated imaginations, to dream of the 
jadventure. 
| ‘The next holiday they failed not to post them&elves on 
leither side of the church portal to await the arrival of 
|the mysterious beautics. ‘They were a full hour too 
oon; at last, Don Marcian, under the evil influence of 
|Sathanas no doubt, twitched Don Antonio's cloak to no- 
|tify to him the approach of the five terrestrial objects of 
\their adoration ; and as each lady entered, the brothers 
joffered her the holy water, with a profound reverence. 
| Now, albeit, this is still, in Spain, a very usual piece of 


|gallantry, and was, in those days, one of the most ortho- 
dox modes whereby a cavalier could introduce himself to 
any lady whom he wished to serve, and also afforded a 
very fitting opportunity for the fair one to put aside her 
mantilla, for an instant, without compromising that lofty 


reavement, Don Froila began to think that his wife must | had been enabled by their industrious pursuits, aided by |reserve which has ever been prescribed to Spanish ladies ; 
have been indebted to the assistance of some friendly | the friendly agency of the good nuns, to obtain for them-/yet our Gothic damsels were so unskilled in the code of 
fairy, or benevolent domestic sprite, in feeding and cloth-| selves, all the divers appurtenances of array, beseeming | courtesy, that instead of curtseying and smiling in ac- 
ing her ten girls; forthough he had made them observe their rank and age. It wholly pass:s my bachelor skill iknow ledgment of the compliment, they not only rejected 
a Lent of forty weeks instead of forty days, and had re- | to call by name all the garmenture worn by ladies at that, |the blessed water itself, and entered the church uncross- 


fused, malgre, the pertinacious demands and_ pathetic! or any other age ; suffice it to say, that they wore neither 
remonstrances of the fair sisterhood, to bestow so much ‘courtpies, surcoats, wimples or hoods, such as are seen 
as a rial among them all, for the purchase of wearing | jp this country. but the black silk basquinas and mantillas 
apparel, yet he entertained serious apprehensiouis, lest he |that have been the natural dress of the Spanish fair from 
should be compelled to alienate one of his few remaining! remote antiquity. 

fields to assist in providing food and clothing for the! Pon Froila absorled in the melancholy regrets with 
clamorous train, by whom he was surrounded. | which he still honoured the memory of his angelic partner, 


led, but threw back their mantillas, for the purpose of di- 
recting the angry artillery of very disdainful looks at two 
lof the handsomest cavaliers they had ever seen. This 
jtemporary glance, however, revealed to the disconcerted 
}gallants who their mysterious charmers really were. 
|Marcian and Antonio di Romana hardly knew how to 


leredit their own eyes,—this constellation of stately ladies 


Far be it from me to utter a syllable in disparagement | saw, without heeding, the wonderful change effected in | was composed of no other than their well-known and 
of fair ladies of any age, but if there be a period of their | the appearance of his five eldest daughters. Other eyes | heretofore despised neighbours, the maidens of ‘Toros. 


existence, when they resemble divinities less than at any | in the neighbourhood were not so unobservant. 
other, it is, I humbly opine, when they are ha!f-grown | 


“ Ha, ha,” said Don Antonio to his brother, as they 


| Owing to the peculiar seclusion in which the iadies of }sauntered toward home, “ who would have thought of 


girls, divested of the meekness and artlessness of infancy, |Toros had been reared and educated, and their lack of |}our following such false meteors, as far as their old tum- 


without having acquired the graces and discretion of wo-| outward adornment and even suitable tiring, they were 


| ble-down castle, through a lane a league long, and nearly 


manhood, Such was the era of life of five or six of the |so utterly devoid of all vanity, that it had never entered |ancle deep in sand!” 


young seioritas de Toros, when they lost their tender’ jnto the imagination of either of the ten, that it was pos- | 


mother, and were abandoned to their own guidance, or | sible for them to excite the admiration of men. Indeed 
the unskilful control of their misanthropic father, and to | supposing that all the masculine half of the creation re- 
the duennaship of Dame Griffinda. The natural conse-|sembled their father, in manners and temper, they che- 
quences of a neglected education soon became very ap-|rished very little desire of being farther acquainted with 
parent; the younger half of this bevy of noble damsels them. 
were little better than a troop of noisy ill-clad hoydens;| It was some months since the five elder ladies of Toros 
the torment and annoyance of their elder sisters, four or had been seen beyond the precincts of their father’s shat- 
five of whom were growing into beautiful young women, | tered castle, during which time they had been so success- 
and were becoming fully sensible of all the desolateness | fully endeavouring to improve not only their dress, but 
of their fortunes and situation. their manners and bearing, and the distinguished personal 
Donna Aurora, the eldest of the fair sisterhood, had igraces with which nature had singularly endowed them, 
not only arrived at the age of beauty,—but of discretion |that when they entered the conventual church of Santa 
and reflection. She felt greatly concerned at the state of | Clara, in all the dignity of the aforesaid new basquinas 
wretchedness and disarray into which the garments of and mantillas, their improved mien and increased stature 
herself and sisters had fallen since the death of her mo-|struck, with astonishment and admiration, two noble 
ther. One day she reminded them that Donna Portia | brothers, who frequented that church, These gentlemen | 
had supplied all her family with respectable clothing, by |had often seen them before, in their sordid and wretched | 
the embroidery, and other curious works and feminine | attire, without bestowing on them the slightest notice, 
handicrafts she had performed for the neighbouring con-| and were far from recognising these noble-looking ladies, 
vent, and that as the elder girls, when under the judici- | as their female neighbours of the ruinous castle of Toros. | 
ous tuition of that lamented mother, had occasionally | Don Marcian thought they must be five Moorish prin- | 
assisted in these needle-crafts, and were indifferently well| cesses in disguise. Don ‘Antonio was ready to avouch 
skilled therein, they might employ their time better than them for the daughters of the Byzantian Emperor at 
paddling in brooks, climbing trees, and flinging stones | least. j . 
from the ruinous walls of the castle, at better behaved! It is here requisite to mention, that these two cavaliers 
persons than themselves. were the sons of the Count de Romana, a rich noble of 
These arguments prevailed on all the damsels De Toros, | the vicinity, who boasted his descent from the Roman 
who had attained feminine stature and feminine pride,| conquerors of the aboriginal inhabitants of Iberia. With 





“T never knew before that they were so well worth 
| following,” replied Marcian, “but they will not catch me 
offering them holy water again.” 

Nevertheless, before the sweet spring season passed by 
and brought midsummer in its train, the two enamoured 
cavaliers had not only offered the holy water at the church 
door once, but again and again, in spite of all discourage- 
ment, till their pertinacity was at length rewarded by the 
smiles of two of the damsels—the lovely Aurora and her 
sprightly sister Seraphina, who growing weary of always 
acting the inexorable, condescended one morning simul- 
taneously to unglove and dip the tips of their taper fin- 
gers into the consecrated vessel, and putting back their 
mantillas crossed their polished brows, with an air that 
had rather more of coquetry than devotion in it, I trow. 

From that hour Marcian and Antonio spared them- 
selves the unnecessary trouble of offering Loly water to 
the other three sisters, considering that two in one family 
were enough for them to attend to, in an honourable 
way; besides which they wished to particularise the ob- 
jects of their regard, with whom they were, of course, 
very desirous of improving their acquaintance. 

Aurora and Seraphina ceased to revile men even in 
their private hours, got into a habit of sighing, poor 
things! avoided the noisy company of the other girls 
and children, affected each other’s society, and talked a 
good deal about sermons and saints’ days. Dame Grif- 
finda was in hopes they were growing pious, for they 
seemed to think of nothing but going to church. 





to unite with her in an application to the good nuns of | this grandee had originated half of Don Froila’s misfor- 


Marcian and Antonio tinding they made no farther 
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ae THE PILGRIMS OF WALSINGHAM. 

progress in silent courtship, which, at the rate they pro- | not only engaged to do, but faithfully performed in the) p »stulations and protestations against this violation of 
ceeded, mizht have lasted till the day of doom, new |course of a few days. her right to be the first person made acquainted with 
strung their citterns, one fine moon-light night, and sal-| When the letters were delivered to the young ladies, the contents of her own letter. She returned in tears to 


idas by one of the lay-sisters of the convent, they, who had her sister Seraphina. 

“ Well,” exclaimed the latter, who was all impatience 

paramours) with a serenade. When they arrived at the innocently asked what they were. to learn the purport of Aurora’s letter, which she shrewdly 

dismal old ruin, and thought of the grim dragons, Don} ‘They are letters,” replied sister Bertha. i suspected would enable her to form a probable guess of 
“ And what are we to do with them?” asked Aurora,! the nature of hers. 

life were guarded, their courage f.iled them for a while, | turning hers about with a look of great perplexity. « Well, Aurora, what was your letter about !”’ 

«You are to read them,” responded sister Bertha, « Alas Seraphina! I am still ignorant.” 

say nothing of the assistance they had received from a “To read them!” echoed Seraphina in astonishment ; “ How is that? Could not my father read it i 

learned and poetical monk, their confessor, composed and “Oh saints and angels! how should we do that, when “TI suspect not, nevertheless he insists that it belongs 

ble seruadilla, they were of course very there is not one among us who knoweth her own name jto him.” 

“To him ! how ridiculous! who should think of send- 


lied forth with the design of treating their gu 
(which is the Spanish word signifying ladyloves, or fair|never seen, much less received such things before, very 


Froila and Dame Griffinda, by whorn the ladies of their 


but having, with infinite mental travail to them both, to 


adapted a suita 
loth that so precious a comp: 
they chose what they considered an advantageous sta- 
tion beneath the most promising looking window, in the | seforita,” said the messenger. 
only habitable wing of the castle, and after a great deal «Cannot you do us that kindness, sister Bertha,” ask- to me.” 

of tuning and preluding, and some loss of time in piteh- ed Aurora. “T think T can guess,’ 

“Who, 1? Sanetissima! I leave such matters to ab- whom my letter comes, although I have not skill enow to 
besses and prioresses, I have no clerkly skill, heaven help read a single word of it, but I would rather go to my 
me; how should I, when I am kept on the trot from) grave in ignorance of its contents, than play the fool as 
morning till night, on one errand or another.” you have done about yours.” 

“Shall we take them to my father?” asked Aurora. Aurora wept. 

« A pretty way that would be to come to the knowledge,“ Ah dear letter! pretty letter !” continued Seraphina, 
of their contents,” replied Seraphina, “I dare say he has; holding up the vellum scroll exultingly, “you are mine 
very little more learning than we have, and if he could own, to have and to hold, and no cross father shall de- 
read them, he would never tell us the tidings they con-| prive me of my treasure ; I would,” continued she, “ that 
That shines on such a night; tained, but would bitterly chide us for having such things he who inscribed you with such fair mysteries, had also 


ind should be lost. So when she seeth it igi 
“Then you must get some one to read them for you, ing a love-letter to him?” 
« And he asked who should think of sending a letter 





’ 


observed Seraphina, “ from 


ing the proper ke v, they sang the following allty, 


SERENADE—SONG. 
The moon hath risen serene and fair, 
The fire-fly lights the grove ; 


And all is calm in earth and air, 


Save hearts that sigh for love. 


There’s joy in every conscious star 

t 

sent tous. No, no!” pursued she, thrusting her scroll commissioned some little bird to come and expound the 

into her bosom. “I will keep mine close at any rate, same to me, in intelligible language.” 

and IT would advise you to do the same.” “But Seraphina,” said Aurora, “my father said my 
But Aurora’s eager desire to learn the contents of her letter came from the new king of Leon, and as yours 

letter was so overpowering, that she incontinently ear- was brought by the same messenger, doubtless it is from 

ried it to the count, her father, and asked him to read it) Don Aurelio also.” 

to her. | Don Aurelio! ridiculous! why should he write to 
“ Ha! what?” cried Don Froila, “a letter do you say? such poor obscure maidens as we be? And how should 

my father know if it were from him, as he could not 


And eyes, whose beams are brighter far, 
Should bless us with their light! 

The evening flowers their fragrance vield, 
‘To each enamour’d breeze, 

That sweeps along the blossom’d field, 
And waves the orange trees. 

The dew has fallen an hour ago, 


Ay swee » ° ’ 
And now ‘tis sweet to rove Reon whomidoesat came 2” 


l » ose fal Y ‘arts » | nw "hy . . > ° ” 
W “a ew Whose st hie - Pee mene “That is what I want you to tell me father,” said the read the letter? 

Seat high with mutual love damsel, blushing. “He read the name of Toros cn the superscription.” 

Then waken, waken, ladics hrisht! “It is for me,” exclaimed the count, pointing to the “Doubtless, for Toros is our name as well as his. 





name of Toros on the superscription, which truth to tell,! How could you be so witless as to let him have your let- 

was the only word he could read, for his clerkly skill did! ter, Aurora 1” 

not extend beyond the accomplishment of signing his, “Nay, he vowed it was his, and kept it perforce.” 

name, wherein he outdid the mighty Charlemagne, who, « All your own fault for letting him see it,—but he 
At the conclusion of these tender stanzas, the case-|if we may eredit the testimony of his learned secretary shall never see mine.” 

ment above was unclosed. The enamoured minstrels, | Ecinbart, was incapable of performing this feat. « But how will you learn its contents, Seraphina?” 

in a tumult of rapturous expectation, raised their eyes, “No, no, padre mios,” said the anxious maiden, «] «“T will go to the priest this very evening, and confess 

and beheld, not the beauteous countenances of the fair) know very well the letter is for me, by this token, that it having received a letter.” 

Aurora and sparkling Seraphina, smiling an eloquent ap-/ was given to me by sister Bertha, and I pray you to « Do you think you will show more wisdom in doing 

proval of their loving lay, but the harsh features of the! make me acquainted with its contents.” so, than I did in carrying mine to my father ig 

crusty old count, their father, in his night-eap, who, in « A likely story, forsooth,” retorted the count, “that I “Certainly, for the priest will be able to read the let- 

return for their music, saluted them with a volley of vitu-)am going to gratify your curiosity by reading my letter ter, which our honoured sire is not, and what is more, he 

peration, bitterly reviling them for breaking his rest, and | to you! [marvel at your assurance in asking such a will read it to me, in the hope of my obliging him with 

hing. farther particulars.” 

them into the moat. “Nay, but the letter 7s mine,” protested Aurora, ex- “Go then, dear Seraphina, but return as quickly as 
The disconcerted lovers, discovered to their infinite} tending her hand in a beseeching manner. you can, for the substance of your letter will afford me 

mortification, that they had stationed themselves under « Yours, hussy ! Who should send you a thing of such a tolerable clue to the contents of mine.” 

Don Froila’s chamber window, to sing the amorous ditty, rare importance as a letter, I marvel?” exclaimed her fa-. The superiority of Seraphina’s judgment was mani- 

which had cost them such pains to compound, and they ther, holding it above his head. fested by the result; for the person to whom she made 

withdrew, anathematising their own folly, and his want) « Nay, but it is mine,’ sobbed the damsel, “and I her confession, was not only equal to the task of read- 

of manners in receiving so clegant a tribute to his daugh- know not yet one word of its contents, nor from whom ing, but perfectly willing to make the contents of the let- 

ters’ charms thus uncourteously. it comes.” ter known to his fair penitent, since he was the individual 
They would, doubtless, have been greatly consoled had “Tt is not fit you should,” said her father, “I make Father Stefanos, who had earned a golden sol of Don 

they been aware that their verses and singing had been | no doubt but it comes from the new king, Don Aurelio,, Antonio de Romana and his brother, for writing that, 

also heard and duly appreciated by all the maidens of | whose life I once had the misfortune to save, for which and one, that was pretty nearly its duplicate, addressed 

Toros, every one of whom down to the sejorita Vio- [ got no thanks from Don Alphonso his father, a world to Donna Aurora. 

lante, a damsel of ten years old, placed them to her own of ill-will from his brothers, and a monstrous cut across, Seraphina returned to her sister with sparkling eyes 

particular account. he wrist from a Moorish scimitar, of which I feel the and glowing checks, having acquired more information 
The next step our cavaliers took was to indite a love- painful effects to this day.” and advice on the subject of courtship than she had ever 

letter a piece to the ladies of their hearts, declaring thei: “Do you think he wants me to be his queen, then?” dreamed of before, and declaring that a letter was the 

passion and soliciting an interview. ‘To do this they |asked Aurora, with great simplicity. | most delightful thing in the world. 

were fain to lave recourse, once more, to Father Stefa- | « Oh doubtless! the report of your charms must have) “That was the reason my father was guilty of appro- 

nos, who, for the consideration of a golden so/, covenant- reached the king of Leon, and it was he I suppose who! priating mine to himself, I suppose,” sighed Aurora. 

ed to write the ep’stles, each on a fair piece of virgin thought proper to deprive all decent people of their rest)  “ But as it is all full of Marcian Romana’s passion for 

vellum, (that had never been written on before.) in goodly by serenading you last night; but by St. Jago, a tom cat you, it will be of no use to him,” said Seraphina. 

characters, setting forth, in sweet and passionate Jan- is a better minstrel! My service to your majesty! I}  “ And is that what my letter is about?” cried Aurora, 

guage, cunningly devised for the purpose, and somewhat hope you will bestow some little place in your court upon | smiling through her tears, “but how do you know that, 

differing in words from each other, the love of Marcian | your poor old father, Donna Aurora, when you are queen | Seraphina?” ’ 

and Antonio de Romana for Aurora and Seraphina de | of Leon.” | Oh, Father Stefanos told me so, and said how wrong 

Toros, and soliciting the pity of the said Aurora and) “But I don’t want to be queen of Leon,” sobbed | you were to let your father see it.” 

Seraphina. The letters to be separately rolled, sealed Aurora, “and I won't marry Don Aurelio, even if he| “I will go and tell the count, my father, whom it came 

and enaorsed, and secured with a fair skein of floise silk have written this letter to ask your consent.” | from, and beg him to let me have it again; and then I 

or a goodly ribband, and conveyed by a trustworthy mes- “Oh, you are mighty positive, but we shall see,” said will confess having received it, to Father Stefanos, and 

Don Froila, sturdily bestowing the letter in his pouch,| get him to read it to me,” said Aurora. 

and walking off with it, in spite of all his daughter’s ex-| « You will be a great simpleton, to do any thing of 


And like the stars above, 
Shine forth, reveal’d in beauty’s light, 


To eladden hearts that love 


assuring them that he had a strong inclination to throw 


senger to the hands of the damsels to whom they were 
: ; ede j 
superscribed, and none others. All this Father Stefanos 
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DON FROILA AND HIS TEN DAUGHTERS. 29 





the kind,” replied her sister. “It is lucky for you that| authority, nor from a desire of gratifying h 
our worthy father has not enough clerkly skill to deci- tional causticity of humour, that Don Froila had seized thou parchment-faced varlet ?”” retorted the count, angrily. 
pher the letter himself, therefore there is a chance of his upen his daughter s love letter, but from a serious persua- |*« Know that I come hither to employ thee to read a letter, 
remaining in ignorance of the writer; for are not you sion that it was addressed to himself. Letters in those | which I have just receive | from his most religious, valiant, 
aware that the Count de Romana and he are mortal days were things of the rarest occurrence; he had re- and gracious majesty, Don Aurelio, King of Leon, whose 
foes ?” ceived but one in the whole course of his life, and that) royal seal, albeit, it is not graven with the arms of Leon 

“I never heard him mention the Count de Romana’s! was the copy of a circular addressed by command of the |and Castile, but simply with the quaint device of a heart 
name,” said Aurora. brave Alphonso to him, in common with all the other pierced with an arrow, signifying that the Moor is still a 

“ Very likely not, but once upon a time, when I was) nobles of Leon, craving his assistance, in the name of | thorn im his side, I choose not to be broken by the plebeian 
a little child, and they thought I was sound aslecp, I the Holy Virgin, for the deliverance of that kingdom, then | han |s of a vile scribe, therefore lend me thy shears, that 
heard him tell my poor mother, that the Count de Ro- threatened by the Moorish invaders, with fire and sword: |I may sever the blue ribbon that secures the royal com- 
mana and he were hereditary enemies, and that Don Al- so he concluded that Aurora’s letter must be something munication—and now fellow,” continued Don Froila, 
phonso acted unjustly in awarding lands to the count, to of the same kind, and froin no less a personage than the after he had separated the seal from one end of the rib- 
which our family had a better right. My mother replied, reigning sovereign. |bon, and reverentially unrolled the letter, “see that thou 
that she had heard the country people say, ‘That these ‘Thanks to the fair penmanship of Father Stefanos, he | read these presents truly, and discreetly, without omissions, 
jands belonged to the Romana family before the Gothic had been able to decipher the name ot De Toros ; and |mistakes, or pausing to spell any of the words, unless 
conquest despoiled them of their inheritance, on which though he could not exactly make out that of Froila, he they chance to be outlandish, and therefore difficult to 


he swore bitterly, that he cared not for right or wrong, 
but would be revenged on the Romanas, root and branch, 
if ever opportunity served ; whereupon she prayed him 
to tell his beads and eschew evil thoughts.” 

“Ts it not strange, then, that the young Romanas 
should wish to win our love?” said Aurora thought- 
fully. 

“Oh, not at all,” rejoined her sister, “such things 
often happen, Father Stefanos says; and even dame 
Griffinda sings very pretty songs about Gothic knights 
and Roman maids.” 

“ Very true,” observed Aurora, “and I wish I had my 
pretty letter once more.” 

“ But how will you answer it?” asked Seraphina. 

« Nay, how can I, when I know nothing of its con- 


is zonstitu- | out of thine own booth, in return for thine impertinence, 


concluded the mysterious characters, of which Aurora | understand, or call by name at first sight. 
was formed on the superscription, must be meant to sig-| The notary, who liked not bis customer, and was ex- 
nify his Christian name and title, only differently fashion- | ceedingly offended at this exordium, felt very much dis- 
ed from that which he had been accustomed to see and |posed to revenge himself by declining the office of read- 
write, or possibly—an unwonted colour mantled to his|ing the letter; but then he reflected, that he could levy 
cheek at the supposition—the new king of Leon might,|a fine on Don Froila, in return for his ill-manners, by ex- 
in a tardy acknowledgment of his services, have be- | torting an extra fee for the performance of that service ; 
stowed some loftier style and title, with a suitable grant) so, clearing his throat with three impressive and sonor- 
of lands upon him; and the precious document he then lous hems, he commenced as follows :— 

grasped, was sent to certify the same to him. “To the sovereign lady of my heart.” 

No one was less addicted to the dcelusive pleasure of| “Ha: thou false knave !” interrupted Don Froila, fierce- 
listening to the syren flatteries of hope, than poor Don | ly, « hast thou the hardihood to mock a nobleman and a 
Froila, yet on the present occasion, she contrived to crect knight with a villanous fiction, instead of reading the 
her glowing iris in full perspective before him, on no} veritable words of the royal epistle ?” 
more solid basis than a love letter, which, in his igno- | «“ Will you be pleased to look upon the sentence and 
tents?” rance, and egotistical persuasion that every thing of the | judge for yourself, sir count, if | have not read it truly 7” 

“ My dear sister, the most important portion of its kind that came into the hands of one of his family, must | said the hapless notary, who felt as much bewildered as a 
substance is, I should fancy, a request from Don Marcian, | be intended for himself, he had torn vi e¢ armis trom his man who dream of being required to read a letter, of which 
to meet him this evening in the old orchard.” | weeping daughter. (he vainly labours to decipher the sense and meaning. 

“ Saints and angels! why should you think so?” | Under the impetus of feeling excited by this idea, Don “ Villain,” replied Don Froila, «thou art well aware 

“ Because Antonio has solicited me to meet him there, | Froila girded his rapier to his side, and throwing over there is not a nobleman in Spain who is capable of read- 
at the hour of nine.” |his threadbare doublet his only produceable cloak, he|ing other writing than his own sign manual, and very 

« But surely you will not go?” | sallied forth from his desolate den, with a statelier step | few who are clerkly enough to do that, nevertheless mine 

« Nay, I see no alternative.” and loftier bearing than he had assumed for the last/own sense telleth me, that Don Aurelio would never 

« My dear Seraphina, how you talk! you would not I) twenty years of his abode there, and strode to the nearest | begin a letter to one of the bravest captains in Leon, 
trust, under any circumstances, act so contrary to the be-| market-town to seek for an escribano or notary, by whom | with so absurd an address. 
coming reserve of a high-born Spanish lady.” jhe might get his letter deciphered. | «Then belike the royal secretary hath played the king 

« Antonio has informed me in his letter, that he shali| He had in the first instance thought of employing the | false, for here the words be as plain as holy writ, and I 
break his heart if I do not comply with his entreaty.” few person by whom it was written, to perform this ser-|will be judged by any monk in Christendom, who 

“ Hearts are not so soon broken, Seraphina.” | vice for him; but the recollection that he was the con-|knoweth how to read, in any book besides his own 
“Oh, but I am almost as desirous of an interview as} 


fessor of his enemy, the Count de Romana, vufortunate- | breviary, if it be not as [ say,” said the notary. 
he is himself, and I have employed that dear kind Father | ly deterred him, or he would in all probability , have been} “They will all lie, when it suits them, as well as thou, 
Stefanos, to write as pretty a letter from me to Antonio, | Confirmed in his agreeable error, that the epistle came | [ am aware,” responded Don Froila; “ however, proceed.” 
consenting to meet him; so you see Aurora, the thing is) ftom his majesty of Leon; for in such a case the ready | “To what purpose, sir count, since you so injuriously 
irrevocable.” : | wit of Father Stefanos, would doubtless have suggested |doubt me?” said the notary, putting down the letter. 
« No, it is not.” |reading some very obliging compliments as from Don} « Fellow!” exclaimed the count, ‘an’ thou proceedest 
“I see no remedy.” | Aurelio to the valiant veteran, who had done his royal }not with all despatch, to read the letter to the conclusion, 
“Yes there is, you need not go.” | father such notable service, in battling those dark-visaged | [ will make thee swallow my rapier. ’ 
« And forfeit my written word, withal, whereto I have infidels, the Moors, | The poor notary, in a terrible fright took up the letter, 
set my mark; yea, and bitten the wax with my tooth, in} 
token that it was mine own act and deed ; therefore, | 8 soon as Don Froila was seated, “I think it only a 
should I be in a manner forsworn, if I went not, which! Piece of prudential honesty and discretion, to inform you, | earthly charmers,—in which thou dost exceed not only 
that my tee for making a will, is never less than a golden | the rosy fingered spouse of Tithonous, but even the 
| divine mother of love, celebrated by the learned heathen 


and in a quavering voice resumed : 


“* Most illustrious and puissant senor,” said the notary, 
“The brightness of thy beauty, O most celestial of all 


I hold to be a worser crime than going.” J 

“ Very true,” replied Aurora, “and did you make a| Sol. ’ m 
mark for me, also, and bite the wax in my name, in ¥ Diablos ! responded the count, angrily, “ thou art | poets of yore, in their pagan poesies, under the adorable 
token that I would meet Don Marcian ?” verily, the most impudent fellow in Leon, to talk to a}name of Venus,—has ravished my heart.” 


“No, for you did not empower me to act-as your} man in perfect health of so sorrowful a business as | “In the name of all the furies,” interrupted Don 

proxy, in directing Father Stefanos to speed your answer | ™#king his will, which, certes, no ene ever thinks of | Froila, « what is all this stuff about, master notary ? 

to that cavalier.” doing, till upon a death bed.” | «“ Beshrew me, sir count, if I know what to make of 
“I am glad you did not,” said Aurora, “for then| “ And then worthy senor, the priest who comes to con-| it,” replied our poor scribe, whose accomplishments did 

should I have been in honour bound to keep the appoint-| fess him gets the job, and in nine cases out of ten, makes |not extend to a knowledge of heathen my thology, «| 

ment, which now,” she added, with a sigh, «I am free | ita profitable matter for the church, by putting in such | never met with such terms in any Christian-like will, con- 

to decline.” a bequest for his own convent, as leaves the dying man’s | tract, or conveyance, in all my practice, and I do suspect 
“Poor Marcian,” observed Seraphina, “he will be heir to rue the day that his father employed not an honest lit to be full of sinful heresy,” he pursued, crossing him- 


sadly disappointed.” escribano to make a just and legal instrumeut for the dis- | self. 


And Aurora was disappointed too, but like many position of his worldly goods, while he is of sound mind “JT alwavs thought Don Aurelio was a confounded 
}-| and understanding,” said the notary. coxcomb,” muttered Don Froila, “ but I never suspected 


others of her sex, she felt the propriety of putting a con- 
straint on her own inclinations, and appearing unkind, 
when unkindness was farthest from her heart. 

—<=_>— 


“Fellow,” replied Don Froila, “thy advice may be | that he would turn out so very an ass as this letter pro- 
very good of its kind, but being out of season, thou/eclaims him; however, master notary, as you are not an- 
mayest think thyself well off, that I do not tweak thee by |swerable for his follies, proceed with this farrago of im- 


‘ the nose for bestowing i asked.” | perti e, if y vase, thé » may come is mean- 
CHAPTER VIL 0 estowing it unaske d me | pertinence, if you plea e, th it we may come to his mean 
a I sii binsian «Then, senor, rejoined the mortified notary, “ may I |ing, if meaning he hath. 
Mas 3aTs! m SO COod as to read me this leter. : ° ‘- P a ee - ° - ” . 
’ ask what is your business with me this evening! an’ it « Although those brilliant eyes of yours,” continued 


“ , a a ee rou?” 
: But, damoselia virzin, was this dire ct to you? be not the compounding of your last will and testantent, | the ian. 6 st lovely and cruel nymph—” 
I will overglance the superscript. ‘To the snow-white hand I g your last will and testament, | the notary, “ most lovely and crue ymph 


of the most beauteous lady Rosaline.’ Twill look again on the in-| for which needful and pious duty, to judge by your looks, « Nymph!” ejaculated Don Froila, indignantly, « does 

Ukcet of the lettcr, for the nomination of the parity writing.” I should say you have small time to lose.” not that mean something of a girl, master notary ?” 
Love's Labour Lost. “ Hast thou a mind that I should prove the vigorous} “Being in the feminine gender, I opine it doth, sir 

state of my bodily health and strength, by kicking thee | count,” replied the notary, “ moreover, | begin to suspect 





It was neither from a capricious exercise of paternal! 
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that this letter is not intended for you, but in all proba- 
bility,” added he, lowering his voice to a my sterlous 
whisper, “was addressed by the King of Leon’s royal 
command, to his fair leman, or it may be to some illus- 
trious princess, with whom he is desirous of entering 
into contract of marriage.” 

«“ How came it directed to me then, in the name of 
St. Jose 7’ demanded Don Froila. 

“ Per error, undoubtedly,” replied the notary, “ but 
will your lordship permit me to look at the superscrip- 
tion ?” 

“«“ Why, aye!” he continued, “ this is to Donna Aurora 
de Toros, sir count, and was never intended for you; 
neither is it written by the King of Leon, nor even by 
his secretary, for it is signed Marcian de Romana, I see; 
who goeth on after much heathenish language, to request 
the illustrious seforita to meet him this evening in a cer- 
tain orchard, near the castle of Toros.” 

« And hath any dog of the accursed name of Romana 
dared to write so audacious a request to a daughter of 
mine?” exclaimed Don Froila, half drawing his rapier 
from the sheath. 

“The saints preserve your lordship, no!” replied the 
notary. “There is not a Romana in Spain that hath it 
in him, to write such an able piece of penmanship as 
this, which I will warrant to be the work of a skilful and 
learned clerk. Aye! my master, and one who hath not 
done his work without a fitting guerdon, P'll warrant him ; 
as wherefore should any one, since both law and prophets 
do affirm the workman to be worthy of his hire, Amen! 
Sir count, you are indebted to me five silver sols, for 
reading this dainty epistle, so please you, and I never 
cive credit for reading, or writing letters.” 

“ Hey! what is the fellow talking about ?”” cried Don 
Froila, who was not master of so many deniers, as the 
unconscionable notary demand silver sols. 

“ Five silver sols, your worship,” repeated the notary, 
“is my regular fee for reading a letter, and I should take 
it as a special favour if you would disburse the same, 
forthwith.” 

“You may regard it as a much greater, that I do not 
break your knave’s pate, for making so impudent a de- 
mand of a knight and a nobleman,” rejoined Don Froila, 
angrily ; “five sols, forsooth, for reading yon farrago of 
folly! Do you take me for the fool who wrote it, I 
pray ?” 

“Senor, I took you for a gentleman, who would not 
resist a lawful demand,” replied the notary, “ or I would 
not have read your letter to you.” 

«A lawful demand, d’ye call it? villain!’ exclaimed 
the count. “ Are there not twelve deniers in one sol, 
and can ye not buy four and twenty pounds of white 
bread for one denier, and are there not sixty denders in 
these five sols, which thou hast impudently attempted to 
extort from me, as thy fee, for reading a letter which 
hath not cost thee so much as a maravedi 2” 

“Sir count,” replied the notary, “it hath cost me the 
best years of my life, to acquire the power of unraveling 
those mysteries couched in the form of letters ; and it is 
not fair that ignorance should avail itself of the excel- 
lence of that power, and then grudge the reward.” 

« Fellow,” retorte 1 the count, “ an’ thou hadst remain- 
ed civil, it was mine intention to reward thee with this 
maravedi; but sinee thou hast presumed to talk of ig- 
norance to a nobleman, I will give thee nought, but the 
letter, which, if it be of any use to thee, thou art wel- 
come to keep for thy pains.” 
of the stall of the astonished notary, grasping his rapier, 
with such a terrible look over his shoulder, that the luek- 
less scribe was glad to get quit of his queer customer. 


So saying, he strode out 


—— 
CHAPTER XVIL. 
We bid those Pagan fiends “ Avaunt!” 
Mahomet and Tcormagaunt 
Warton. 

So enraptured was the fair Seraphina de Toros, at 
having, for the first time in her life, a love affair on her 
hands, that she could think of nothing else, although she 
was not what might be styled, seriously in love; for 
truth, to tell, she was by no means certain which of the 
young Romanas was Antonio ; and there was a consider- 
able difference in the outward similitude of the brothers, 
inasmuch as Antonio was tall, fair, and of a gentle de- 


‘l|his regard on Seraphina. 


THE PILGRIMS OF WALSINGHAM. 


|meanour, whereas, Marcian was dark, sun-burned, and 
| somewhat fierce, with bright black eyes, and a profusion 
| of rich chestnut hair, and his form was rather indicative 
of strength and manliness, than remarkable for elegance. 
Marcian was decidedly the object of Aurora’s preference, 
and she suffered some alarm, lest he should have fixed 
As for Seraphina, she con- 
sidered both the brothers vastly agreeable, and though 
she rather affected Antonio the most, she would have 
| been very weil pleased with either, in the capacity of a 
lover. 

The flight of time that day, bearing no proportion to 
her impatience, she fancied it must be nine o’clock, even 
before the angelus bell rang, and when it was but eight 
she proceeded to the place of rendezvous, whither An- 
tonio’s gallant desire to be punctual, in like measure an- 
ticipating the appointed hour, brought him at the same 
moment. He advanced to greet her with all the romantic 
ardour of a Spanish lover. 

“The saints be praised!” she exclaimed, with infinite 
vivacity, “it is, then, the one whom I liked best.” 

Antonio knew not what to make of this enigmatical 
reply to his raptures, but when he ventured to question 
her, as to the meaning of her ejaculation, she frankly 
replied :-— 

“Thad no certain means of assuring myself which of 
the twain was Antonio, and I was half afraid it was your 
dark-browed brother.” 

« And did you actually consent to mect the writer of 
the letter, while in that uncertainty ?” 

“ Buen senor, yes! it was the only means I had of 
ascertaining the point, of which of ye was my querido.” 

« But suppose you had found my brother.” 

“T should have told him my sister liked him passing 
well, and commended him to her.” 

“ But what if I had loved your sister?” 

“ Certes, amigo, I should have considered you a person 
}of marvellous good taste, and thought no more of you, 
| I hope.” 

« But directed your attention to Marcian, I suppose.” 

« Or to some one else.” 

«Oh your humble servant, sefiorita, your love is of 
infinite value, I perceive!” replied Antonio greatly 
piqued, 

* Noble senor, you do not rate my love so lightly I 
hope, as to flatter yourself that I have fixed it on one 
whom I have seen about twenty times, and with whom 
|T have scarcely exchanged half-a-dozen words.” 

«IT cannot comprehend your reason for granting a 
private interview to one whom you do not regard with 
ithe tenderest emotions of the soul.” 
| « You are a very strange young man,” replied Sera- 
phina, “to expect any damsel so to regard you, before 
she is convinced of your meriting such sentiments.” 

“Then Iam to understand that [ am an object of in- 
difference to you, Seraphina.” 

“On the contrary, I consider you very agreeable, and 

if you would only behave half as amiably as you look, ! 
am persuaded I should like you excessively,” 
Antonio was so unreasonable, as to feel more dissatisfi- 
jed with Seraphina, for her plain dealing, than his brother 
} was with Aurora for her cruelty in not granting him the 
|interview he had solicited. Instead of studying to ren- 
‘der himself as agreeable to her as he could, Antonio 
| wasted the precious moments in exhibiting so much sul- 
|lenness and irascibility, that Seraphina considered him 
| only one degree less intolerable than her father, but as 
|she had no other experience in the ways and manners of 
|men, she supposed they were all alike, and never having 
‘been taught the expediency of disguising her feelings, 
she very coolly assured her malcontent lover, that “ if that 
was what he called courtship, it was any thing but a 
pleasant mode of spending time.” 

“T shall never trouble you in that way again, be as- 
sured, senorita,” replied the indignant enamorato, in a 
transport of anger, and so they parted in wrath, precisely 
a quarter of an hour before the appointed time at which 
they had agreed to meet. 

Don Froila, armed with a stout cudgel, with which he 
had provided himself for the benefit of Marcian de Ro- 
| mana, repaired to the orchard exactly at nine, but Mar- 
cian having been met on the way by Antonio, and 
advertised by him of the ill-success of his adventure, 

with Seraphina, and having also Jearned from Father 
| Stefanos the mishap of his letter, did not deem it expe- 











dient to keep the appointment that evening; and Don 
Froila after working himself up into the proper humour, 
for bestowing a most unmerciful castigation on the con 
of his foe, was excessively disappointed, at remaining in 
undisturbed possession of the orchard, which he continued 
to pace, till an hour after midnight, in the vain expecta- 
tion of pouncing upon his anticipated victim. After this 
adventure, the count resolved to keep a sharper look-out 
on his womankind, than he had hitherto done, and never 
allow thei to go forth, under any pretence, without the 
attendance of Dame Griffinda, whom he now regularly 
invested with the authority of duenna to the damsels of 
Toros, 

One superannuated old woman to look after ten young 
and handsome ones; mercy upon her! If she had been 
possessed of the vigilance of Cerberus, and all the eyes 
of Argus, they would have contrived to out-wit her, had 
they been so inclined; but our maidens were better 
guarded by the seven-fold shield of native pride and 
modesty, from the rash attempts of audacious suitors, 
than if defended from their approach by all the dragons 
that were ever conjured up, by surly enchanters, to keep 
adventurous knights at bay. 

It must, however, be confessed, that some matters were 
going on both within and without the gloomy walls of 
the castle of Toros, which were interpreted by the malici- 
ously disposed, in the neighbourhood, greatly to the dis- 
advantage of the ten fair daughters of Don: Froila. 

It happened one morning, that Laura and Beatrice, 
who were always up betimes, had privily made an ap- 
pointment with a farmer’s daughter of their own age, to 
gather oranges in a neighbouring grove. As the whole 
study of their lives was to outwit Dame Griffinda, they 
rose at early dawn, and slipped through a breach in the 
wall, in a deserted quarter of the ruinous castle, and 
having long since thrown fragments of granite into the 
inoat, sufficient to serve for stepping stones, they crossed 
its wasted muddy waters, without difficulty, and, unseen 
by any one, were proceeding to the place of assignation, 
when their attention was suddenly attracted by a deep 
groan which appeared to proceed from a woody dingle 
only a few paces’ distance from the castle. Being natural- 
ly very curious and of fearless dispositions withal, our 
young traants, instead of making a hasty retreat felt 
much more disposed to search into the cause of a sound 
so unusual, and approaching the spot whence it procecd- 
ed, discovered a wounded gentleman, whose complexion 
no Jess than his green caftan and turban, proclaimed him 
a Moor. At the sight of one of those detested infidels, 
whom all Spanish maidens and orthodox Christians are 
religiously taught to hold in abhorrence, both the damsels 
uttered a loud ery, and fled precipitately to the shelter of 
the paternal castle, expecting to find themselves pursued 
by the terriile Aben Alfaje, the Emir Chief of Saragossa, 
and a whole army of misbelievers. 

It was not till after they had crossed the moat, that 
they summoned courage to look behind them, when, to 
their great surprise, perceiving no one following them, 

hey paused to recover breath, and hold a consultation 
as to what course they ought to take. 

“TIT think,” said Beatrice, “we had better tell my 
father, that he may bring a sword to kill this dreadful 
pagan.” 

“That would be very cruel,” observed Laura, “ be- 
cause I fancy some one hath slain him already, and my 
father would gain no glory by killing even a Moor over 
again.” 

“ Very true,” said Beatrice, “but then how foolish 
we were to run away in such a desperate fright: sup- 
pose we go back, and see what has become of him.” 

« With all my heart,” returned Laura, and cautiously 
retracing their steps to the spot where they first caught 
sight of the Moor, they found him still extended on the 
grass, with the hilt of his broken scymitar firmly grasped 
in his hand, whereat they crossed themselves, and re- 
treated some paces, but soon perceived, by the marble 
rigidity of his features, that they had no cause for alarm, 
for he was desperately wounded, and had fainted from 
loss of blood. 

There is, in the female heart, from earliest childhood, 
an innate feeling of compassion for the unfortunate, 
which prompts them to succour objects of distress, with- 
out pausing to weigh the circumstances that may have 
rendered them so. 


9 





The wild, untameable spirits of our young truants 
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were chastened to unwonted seriousness and softness by 
the piteous sight before them; and though the unhappy 
stranger was one of the hated race who had trampled on 
the laws, liberties, and religion of Spain, they remem- 
bered not, at that moment, either the injuries of the 
church, or the wrongs of their oppressed country ; they 
only beheld the sufferings of a fellow-creature, in mor- 
tal extremity, and thought of nothing but how they were 
to procure that assistance for him without which it was 
evident he must shortly perish. 

To apply to either Dame Griffinda or their father, 
would be, they were well aware, the inevitable death- 
doom of the wretched man, who, although a Moor, and 
a misbeliever, was young, handsome, and apparently, to 
judge from the richness of his dress, a person of consi- 
derable rank in his own country. So, after. some celi- 
beration, they resolved to communicate the circumstance 
to their sister Christina, first exacting a solemn promise 
of secrecy from that damsel. 

Donna Christina was esteemed not only the most 
amiable, but the most serious and sensible of all the 
maidens of Toros; and our giddy mad-caps, Beatrice 
and Laura, had not unfrequently benefited by her sage 
advice, in extricating them from some of the scrapes 
into which their wild spirits were always leading them. 

This young lady, who, in addition to all her other 
good qualities, was very pious, was engaged in perform- 
ing her morning devotions, alone, in a ruinous little 
oratory in one of the deserted towers of the old castle, 
as was her invariable custom ; when Laura and Beatrice 
broke in upon her, in the very midst of an ave, exclaim- 
ing— 

“ Christy, Christy, should you like to see a Moor?” 

“ Sanctissima!” replied the fair devotee, crossing her- 
self, “ how can you be so profane as to name any thing 
so monstrous as a heathen Moor, in the chapel dedicated 


to the blessed Santa Mavia, ye godless maidens !—Of 


course I should scream and faint away at such a hideous 
sight.” 

“TI do not believe you would do any such thing, sister 
mine,” said Beatrice, “ for a Moor is nothing so ugly as 
you may think.” 

“ How should you know, silly child ?” said Christina; 
“and why do you, and your incorrigible partner in all 
iniquities, Laura, come hither to disturb my matins with 
such unseasonable follies? Moors, i’faith! what should 
have put that fancy into your heads? I hope Heaven 
will be mercifully pleased to keep all such bloody-minded 
pagans far from Leon, and Castle Toros in particu!ar.” 

Laura looked very blank at this ejaculation, and sign- 
ed to Beatrice not to say another word on the subject ; 
but Beatrice, being a sad, heedless thing, without paying 
the least regard to her confederate’s hint, exclaimed, in 
reply ,— 

«“ What should put such fancies into our heads, do 
you say, sister Christina!—I wish you could give as 
good a reason for every idle word of yours. Know, 
then,—but first promise, and vow by your blessed patron- 
ess and holy lady, Santa Mavia, and the Virgin to boot, 
that you will not tell my father, Dame Griffinda, nor 
any other living creature, the secret we are going to con- 
fide to you.” 

“Well, well!—I promise, and you know I never 
break my word,” said Christina; “and now what is this 
mighty mystery of yours ?” 

“ You must know, then,— but I dare say you will not 
believe it,—that Laura and I have got a captive Moor, 
hard by,” replied Beatrice. 

“ A captive Moor !—Yes! I suppose a puppet, that 
some shepherd-boy has assisted you both in fashioning 
out of the bark of an old cork-tree,” exclaimed Chris- 
tina, contemptuously: “I wonder you are not both 
ashamed of disturbing me at my devotions about such 
trifles.” 

“ But it is no trifle; and our Moor is a real living 
Moor, (if he be not dead by this time, for we left him in 
a mortal swoon, with the blood welling froin his side like 
a fountain spring,)” said the two girls, earnestly. “ Pray 
come and see him, Christina; perhaps you may be the 
means of persuading him to renounce Mahound, and 
defy the caliph, before he dies,” they pursued, hanging 
upon her arm, persuasively. 

The colour brightened in Christina’s fair check at this 
suggestion. The girls, finding they had hit on the only 
inducement that was likely to prevail, artfully enlarged 


on the glory she would gain by making such a convert | 
so much so, that Christina consented to accompany | 
them to the thicket where they had seen the wounded 
Moor. 

He remained apparently in a state of utter insensi- 
bility, with closed eyes and ghastly countenance. Chris- 
tina, in compliance with the urgent entreaties of her two 
sisters, to look at him, at length summoned sufficient 
courage to peep through the branches of a thicket from 
behind an ilex tree, at the terrible infidel, but it was; 
with extreme caution and trepidation, and not till she) 
had thrice made the sign of the cross, and devoutly com-) 
mended herself to the protection of the blessed Virgin, 
and Santa Me~ia, that she ventured a glance at him, and 
then she stacted back in great amaze, and after crossing) 
herself again, exclaimed—- 

“ Sanctissima ! how very like he is to a Christian!” | 

“And not half so ugly as Dame Griffinda. Is he,| 
sister?” said Laura. 

“His dress is very heathenish, I think,” observed | 
Christina, who saw nothing else to find fault with, in a 
form and face of almost perfect symmetry ; “no one but 
a vile heretic would wear such a strange fold of muslin 
wrapped about his head,” she added, approaching nearer ; 
“ were it not for that, Laura, I could fancy he was some 
outlandish Christian knight, for surely no Moorish mis- 
believer ever looked so amiably, either in life or death,— 
but do you think he still lives?” she continued, placing 
her hand upon his heart. 

“ Fear not,” replied Laura, “I saw his long black eye- 
lashes move just now, and the bright orbs below shining 
through their shadowy fringes—and lo you now! his 
lip quivers, and his dark cheek flushes.” 

« And woe the while, the life-blood oozes afresh from 
that ghastly wound in his side—what shall we do to 
stanch it, gentle sisters mine?” cried Christina, essay-| 
ing to stop the deadly effusion with her veil. | 

Laura, with ready presence of mind, tore the line: of; 
the Moor’s turban into bandages, with which the fair 
Christina bound up his wounds with great tenderness. | 

When she had performed this charitable office, the! 
Moor, who was perfectly conscious of all that was pass-| 
ing, though with the characteristic subtlety of his nation, | 
he had feigned a swoon, on the near approach of the| 
young Christian maidens, heaved a prodigious sigh, and| 
unclosed a pair of the largest and most languishing dark| 
eyes in the world, which he raised to the face of Chris-| 
tina, with a glance so expressive of admiration and sur-| 
prise, that it covered her with blushes, and she retreated 
a few paces from his side in confusion. 

The Moor then pointed significantly to his wound 
and entreated her compassion by joining his hands to-| 
gether in a supplicating attitude. 

Christina made the sign of the cross, and motioned) 
for him to do the same, as a sort of indispensable pre-| 
liminary to the silent treaty into which they were about| 
to enter; but the Moor, being a desperate heretic, and | 
declared foe to te true faith, uttered a deep groan, and| 
feigned a second swoon, to avoid performing this holy | 
rite. 

When Christina observed the effect the sign of the 
cross produced on him, she was much disturbed, consi- 
dering it an indubitable token of his being a servant of} 
Sathanas and the false prophet. She hesitated whether | 
she ought to render any assistance to one of his abhor-| 
rent race and creed, but what was to be done ?—to aban-| 
don him, in his present helpless condition, would be, she| 
felt, almost as barbarous as if she were to betray him to 
her father, whose hatred of the Moors would, doubt'ess, 
prompt him to plunge his poniard into the heart of this 
unfortunate young man. In the midst of her delibera- 
tions, he uttered a piteous moan, and again unclosing 
his dark eyes, raised them to hers with such a glance of 
pathetic e: reaty for sympathy, that she thought her 
heart must have been harder than adamant, had she de- 
nied it. She approached him timidly—drew back on 
his attempting to move,—then advanced nearer, and at 
last actually knelt down on the turf beside him, and 
raising his languid head, supported it on her bosom, 
while she gave him water, which Laura had brought in 
a shell from a fountain hard by. He drank eagerly, and 
appeared revived by the refreshing draught; and when 
Christina bathed his face, and washed away the clotted 
blood that had oozed from a slight wound just above his 

















temple, she was struck with the singular beauty of his 


features, and the luxuriance of the glossy raven hair 
that curled profusely round his expansive brow. 

“ He docs not appear so very heathenish without bis 
turban,” said Laura. 

« And though his complexion and beard are a little of 
the darkest, perhaps he would be as proper a gentleman 
as Marcian de Romana, provided he were dressed like a 
Christian,” observed Beatrice. 

“What are we to do with this unfortunate, sisters 
mine?” asked Christina, looking down in some confu- 
sion, for her patient had testified his gratitude for the 
kind offices she was rendering him a little too boldly, by 
pressing her fair hands passionately to his lips, as she 
passed them across his face while engaged in washing 
away the blood. She endeavoured to withdraw them, 
but he pertinaciously detained them till she was en- 
forced to signify her displeasure, and awe him into sub- 
inission by a frown. He then supplicated her forgiveness 
by holding up his clasped hands, sighing deeply, and as- 
suming looks indicative of his penitence, for having 
given her cause of offence. 

“ Do you think we could remove him into yon little 
oratory, Christina?” said Beatrice; “he would be quite 
safe there, as no one ever enters it but yourself, or comes 
near that side of the castle.” 

Christina, though hopeless of being understood by 
him, asked the Moor “if he thought he could walk so 
far?” and to her utter surprise he replied, partly by 
signs, and partly in imperfect but intelligible Spanish, 
“that if it were not very far, he thought, with her as- 
sistance, he should be perfeetly equal to the effort.” 

On hearing the Moor speak in their own language, 
the younger damsels uttered a loud cry, and Christina 
would have fled precipitately, but he detained her, by 
grasping her garments, while he whispered, in a voice of 
the most insinuating softness, — 

« Alas! lovely Christian, wherefore such alarm? 
What cause of fear can you have from one who is 
doubly your captive ? Last night I was overpowered by 
the swords of two of your countrymen, who attacked 
me as I was peaceably journeying toward the city of 
Leon, on a mission from the mighty Aben Alfaje to Don 
Aurelio, your caliph, and left me half dead; and this 
day am I slain outright, by the splendour of your fatal 
beauty.” 

« How is it that you, being a Moor, and a misbeliever,” 
said Christina, crossing herself, “speak the language of 
Spaniards and true Christians ?” 

«“ My father’s favourite wife is a native of Leon, and 


|it was her pleasure to instruct me in her native tongue, 


’ 


in which she ofttimes delighteth to discourse,” replied 
the Moor. 

«“ His favourite wife! 
he then more than one ?”’ 

“Our holy prophet permits a true believer to have 
four wives, and as many slaves as he can afford to main- 
tain,” replied the Moor, looking down, and smiling. 

“I have always been told that the Moors were the 
wickedest people in the world,” said Chri-tina, “and 
now I hear it confirmed by the lips of one of their own 
people. Four wives for one man !—Santa Mavia, how 
monstrous !—and will you pretend, Sir Pagan, that any 
Spanish lady hath condescended, not only to wed a 
Moor, but to share her husband with three infidel 
wives ?” 

“ Beauteous maiden!” replied the Moor, “my father’s 
love for my fair stepmother was so great, that he dis- 
missed all his other wives and concubines for her sake, 
and she is the sole mistress of his haram, and the sove- 
reign of his heart; and I swear by Alla, and the head 
of the prophet, that I would do the same for the love of 
thee, thou fairest among the daughters of beauty, if thou 
wouldst deign to become my wife !” 

“I become the wife of a Moor, and an infidel!” ex- 
claimed Christina, in a tone of horror; “the saints pre- 
serve me from such wickedness,—and if, Sir Infidel, thou 
dost presume on the charity I have rendered thee, to 
make so audacious a proposal, know that I only assist 
thee in thy sore distress from motives of compassion, 
and in obedience to the precepts of our blessed Redeemer, 
who hath commanded his followers to do good to their 
enemies, to feed them when hungry, to give them drink 
when thirsty, and to comfort them when they are afflict- 
ed. It is this consideration, and this alone, which prompts 
me to conceal thee from those who would assuredly slay 


exclaimed Christina, “and has 
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thee: but, if thou dost again dare to address me in Jan-| l the b old infidel r whe thus urged, ‘ectupled 1 not to kiss | | donga, if she s! iheuld is so happy as to return in safety 


guaze unbecoming of a Christian maid to hear from pa-| the blessed image of the Redeemer, whom he denied, | that she ventured a foot beyond the walls of the castle’ 
gan lips, I will abandon thee to the eare of thy false |for the sake of touching, at the same time, the virgin | much less attempted any thing so perilous as crossing 
prophet, and Sathanas |.is master.” Ms rs by which it was presented. |the moat, by the stepping-stones, over which the light- 

The Moor was visibly disconcerted at this repulse, Christina was now perfectly satisfied, and the simple footed Laura and Beatrice were accustomed to skip, 


and secretly blaming his precipitate folly, in suffering | Laura and Beatrice stood amé ized at the miracle she had | without so much as wetting the soles of their shoes, half 


himself to be prematurely betrayed into an a *know- le fected, in compelling a Moor to perform what they con-|a dozen times, at least, in the course of every day. 
ledgment of his admiration of the lovely Christina, si lered a wonderful act of faith, and looked upon the| These adventurous damsels reminded Christina that 
which, he had heard enough of the manners of her) conversion of the Moor to the Christian religion as al- she had herself safely crossed, with no better bridge, 
countrywomen to be aware, would not be acceptable on ire ady in happy progress. several times that very day. 

so brief an acquaintance, from one against whom not} With the aid of these compassionate damsels, Abdaliz “But that,” she replied, was a very different matter 
only her national prejudices, but her religious principles, | was enabled to rise, but before he had walked many from doing so in the dark, or by the uncertain glimmer. 
would be set in formidable array. | paces, he found himself so enfeebled, from fasting and ing of a rush taper, which was liable to be suddenly ex- 


‘The Mussulman customs, joined to the high rank and | loss of blood, that even with the tender support afforded | tinguished before she was half over.” 
graceful person of Abdaliz, (for that was the name of|by C hristina and Laura, he was incapable of proceeding) At length, however, reassurcd by the representations 
our young Moor,) had lent him too many facilities as a | so far as the Castle of Toros, of the courageous Laura, who preceded her with the 
lover, and he had been so much caressed from childhood; It was then agreed that he should return to the little pumpkin lanthorn, and armed with a long stick to aid 
by the ladies of his father’s harem, that he scarcely knew |copse, and concealing himself as well as he could among her in discovering the stepping-stones, in the event of the 
how to preserve his temper on being treated with any | the fern and blossoming thicket of low growing myrtle, |rush taper failing them at their utmost need, she ven- 
degree of slight; and had he not been accustomed to} wait till the cool of the evening before he attempted to |tured on the first step, “the only one that costs us much 
witness oceasional fits of hauzhtiness on the part of his |eross the moat; Christina, in the mean time, engaging to |to take,” as the wise French proverb truly observes. A 
father’s Spanish wife, he would scarcely have brooked | bring him some goat’s milk and bread, and if she could, second and a third were successfully performed ; and 
the disdain with which his flattering proposal had been | hy feigning herself sick, obtain it, a strengthening cor-/| now the timorous Christina began to feel a little more 
rejected by a young Christian damsel, whoin, from the [dial water from the neighbouring convent. \confidence, when, just as she had gained the very middle 
simplicity of her dress, he did not imagine to be a per-| For a farther precaution, lest the Moor, who had now |of the moat, the accident which she had so piteously an- 
son of consideration, become an object of the deepest interest to all three of | ticipated, as the worst misfortune that could befal them, 

Notwithstanding his professions of contrition, for the | the damsels, should be discovered in his lair, they cover-| actually occurred ; and the treacherous rush taper, with- 
offence he had given, his brow was cloudy and sullen,|ed him with leaves of the fan-palm and branches of the | out the slightest warning, or even the paltry excuse of a 
and the melodious softness of his voice was changed to}ea arob-tiee, and of the shrubby jessamine, which they! puff of wind violating the sanctuary of the gourd lar- 
tones that were hoarse and untunable; and from certain | gathered for the purpose; and after commending him to;thorn, thought proper to give up the ghost; in other 
slight, but indubitable tokens of look and manner, it was|the care of God, and beseeching him to supplicate the | words, to pop out all of a sudden, leaving our hapless 


& : yi ; ‘ | ° . ar q | . ° : ° 
plain to Christina that this insinuating young pagan | protection of rg blessed Virgin, and defy Mahomed and | damsels in utter darkness, in the midst of a black muddy 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





could be as cross and humoursome on occasion, if he had | all his ill angels, the y left him to his meditations. | moat. 

dared, as the testy old count her father; but then her | <A doleful situation, in sooth, it seemed to the boldest 
father was always er cross, and could not be soft and en-| ‘of the trio. They could see nothing but the reflection 
gaging for the life of him. Not one of his d vighters | CHAPTER XVIII. lof their own figures in the dark dismal waters below, in 
believed it was in his power to say an agreeable thing to “ Lo the moon is down, the er ckets chirp, the sereceh-owl |which they entertained a childish fear of being engulf- 
any one; but this Moor had, on only half an hour’s ac- | Calls in the dawn——so which way now ? led, although they ought to have been aware, from the 
quaintance, and with a very impertect knowledge of the Wit at s-veral, Weapons. | circumstance of their being able to cross it by means of 
Spanish language, poured forth the most passionate elo-| The fair Christina practised her first lesson in deceit, the stepping-stones, that the moat must be very shallow 


| 


quence Christina had ever heard ; and then his looks,—]|by procuring from the good nuns of Santa Clara, (under | ‘at that spot. But fancy is always very busy in the mid- 
it was better not to encounter them, she thought, for the | | Pretence of being very seriously indisposed,) wine, broth, night hour, especially when young maidens are engaged 
future; for his eyes had more fascination in them than land a cake of fine wheaten bread; with which refec- | in rainbling without leave. 

those of a serpent; and there was something about him | tions ie stealthily visited her Moorish patient, in his; “ Alack,” exclaimed the weeping Christina, “ what 
that alarmed her, and reminded her of the legends she | sylvan covert, thrice in the course of that day. | will become of us now ?” 

had heard of evil spirits assuming beautiful mortal forms| Abdaliz, though infinitely revived by this needful sup-| “ We shall all be drowned in this terrible moat, which 
to beguile pious saints and anchorites. ply of nourishing viands, affected increased bodily weak-|I dare say is as deep as the castle is high, just here,” 


‘| 
si 





again deliberated within herself, as to the proprie-| ness, that he might enjoy the pleasure of being support- sobbed out Beatrice. 

ty of introducing so perilous a creature, even supposing |ed and fed by the lovely hands of his compassionate “Ah! this comes of having any thing to do with 
him to be nothing worse than a Moor and misbeliever,  benefactress; and was more than once on the very brink | Moors and misbelievers,” rejoined Christina again. 
into her father’s castle, unknown to any of her family,}of violating the conditions he had promised, nay sworn, |‘ Did you observe the evil brightness of his large black 
except the two giddy, thoughtless damsels, her younger /to observe, by expressing passionate commendations of|eyes, Laura.” 

sisters. At Jast she frankly told him her situation, and|her beauty, if not by the commission of greater rash-| “Oh yes,—but don’t talk of them, now, or I shall 
her reluctance to do any thing which not only her pa-|ness: however, as he was aware that all future inter-| fancy I sce them staring at us like malignant stars 

* responded Laura. 






rent, but her spiritual director, Father Stephanos, might; course with the beautiful Christian damsel must d »pend | through the darkness, 


disapprove, on his good behaviour, he conducted himself with be-| ‘ Had we not better try to make the best of our way 
“ Go, then, cruel maid, and leave me to perish, if you} coming discretion, and even affected the deepest melan- | back to the castle,” said Beatrice. 

deem it so inconsistent with your duty and Christian |choly, when his heart was fluttering with delight. | “ No,” said Christina, who appeared suddenly inspired 

principles, to assist an unhappy stranger in his distress,| The timid Christina was reassured by the gravity of| with an unwonted degree of courage, “as we are halt 


after having been well nigh murdered by your country- ihis de ‘portent; and when midnight had closed its sable | over the moat, I think our best plan will be to repeat an 


men.” canopy over the gloomy towers of Castle Toros, and | Ave, and proceed, or that unhappy Moor may perish in 
Christina blushed, for she felt this would be indeed to every living creature within its walls, save herself, Laura | his sins, unbaptise »>d—and as he has actually kissed my 
act in direct opposition to the precepts of her heaventy land Beatrice, was fast locked in the arms of slee ps she | crucifix, he cannot be an evil spirit, in a beautiful earthly 
Master, according to her recent explanation of them to stole forth, accompanied by the two latter, to conduct him | form, sent to tempt us.” 
the Moor, and fixing her clear blue eyes stedfastly upon |to the oratory of Santa Mavia. ‘The night was moon-| “And yet he swooned away for very spite, when first 
him, she said— lene and our damsels, having to cross the moat, thought} you made the sign of the cross, and required him to do 
“Tam both ready and willing, albcit at no slight peril /it expedient to carry a rush taper, for which Beatrice had | the same,’ ” obse rved Laura. 
of maiden fame, to afford you shelter and succour in this | jexerted her skill and ingenuity in constructing a sort of| “ Very true,” rejoined Christina, “he was then in the 
your sore need; but as I have already explained to you, |lanthorn, out of a hollowed gourd, to defend it from the | very gall of heathen bittemess and contumacy, and no 
it must be on condition of your demeaning yourself | cacrents of air they might encounter among the ruinous | better could be expected of him at first, but he hath 
meekly and discreetly, and abstaining he from insidi-| passages of the c astle, to say nothing of the damp air shown some hopeful symptoms of grace since; and, I 
ous flatteries and unhallowed license of look and word ;|from the stagnant moat. itrust, with the assistance of our blessed lady, to be the 
also, you must promise me not to bia a Christian} Christina, who had never been engaged in any thing | means of bringing him into the bosom of the church; 
oratory by pagan prayers and adjurations to your false | like a clandestine adventure before, trembled at the rus-| therefore, let us proceed to render him what succour we 
Prophet Mahound. tling of every leaf, when she found herself abroad, with- may. "Twere pity if so goodly a creature were eter- 
The handsome Moor promised every thing; and then |out leave, at the solemn hour of midnight; she started nally lost, for want of Christian charity on our parts.” 
she took her crucifix from her bosom, and holding it up, }at every shadow, and clung to her two young sisters for Laura, who was familiar enough with the passes of 


said— protection, and had they not been of a very fearless dis- the moat to cross it blindfold, preceded the other two, 
“You must swear upon this sacred symbol not to} position, would undoubtedly have infected them both | Christina whispering Aves and Pater Nosters, guided 
violate your promise.” with her terrors. In spite of the powerful desire she felt |herself from stone to stone by the aid of the long stick, 


« T will swear by the fair hand that holds it, if you}to preserve the handsome infidel from prowling wolves |and Beatrice bringing up the rear, they safely gained the 
will,” replied the Moor, with one of his eloquent glances. |and robbers, she was herself so terribly alarmed, lest she | opposite bank, and without any other mishap than a few 
« Nay, but you must kiss the cross itself, in token that |}should encounter either, that it was not till she had told | scratches from uncivil bramt es in the dark, arrived at 
you will keep your vow, or else you go not with me,” |her beads thrice over, and vowed a pilgrimage to the | the thicket, where they had left the wounded Moor. A 
said the damsel, holding the crucifix to the very lips of|ch: ipel of Santa Mavia, among the mountains of Cava-|few stars having now a little brightened the intense 
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